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Cuapter VII. 
MOONLIGHT REVELS, 


W* were a merry party as we set out to mount the Acropolis and 

to wander by moonlight among the sacred ruins that cover its 
grassy heights. Lady Lance was with us, and Nellie, of course, and 
Paul Hathaway, and, to my great satisfaction, Mr. Sarsfield 
MacMurchad. I was especially pleased to find this youth in our 
party, for T looked on him as the very man who would see me 
through the Pollen business. Every one liked MacMurchad. 
There was something indescribably sympathetic about him which 
drew the hearts of men and women to him. He was an odd com- 
pound of almost lyrical enthusiasm and cool discrimination. He 
sometimes showed that he had an old head upon young shoulders, 
but, unlike other possessors of such an endowment, he had none 
of the ways of the prig. He had done nothing yet of any mark 
in public life, but he impressed me from the first as one of the 
children of genius. Mrs. Rosaire once said of him, ‘MacMur- 
chad sometimes cries for the moon, but he studies astronomy all 
the same.’ He had a voice of exquisite tone, which in itself went. 
a long way to make people begin by liking him. 

‘I want to have a word or two with you quietly, as soon as we 
can get a chance, MacMurchad,’ I said to him in a low voice, 
while we were all interchanging greetings. ‘Somewhere on the 
Acropolis, perhaps, will be best.’ 

‘ All right, my boy,’ was MacMurchad’s reply, and I knew I 
might count on his finding the best opportunity. 

‘The others will join us,’ Lady Lance said, as we stood on the 
steps of the hotel. ‘ Mrs. Rosaire and Athena—and Lord St. Ives, 





I suppose—will meet us on the Acropolis. Oh, it is all so lovely. 
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2 MAID OF ATHENS. 


Now let us begin our pilgrimage. Mr. Hathaway, will you be 
good enough to give me your arm ?’ 

This was a relief to me; for I had some misgivings that 
the honour of escorting Lady Lance might be appointed as mine. 

‘You will tell me everything and explain everything to me, 
Mr. Hathaway, won’t you? I have seen all the things here so 
often, but then I always forget. And you will tell me all about 
Boston, won’t you? I long to hearallabout Boston. Do you know 
I sometimes feel as if I had lived in Boston. Plymouth Rock, 
where the dear darling pilgrims landed—that was at Boston?’ 

‘Well, no! not exactly at Boston,’ Paul began in tones of the 
gentlest correction ; but we did not hear any more. Nellie, Steenie, 
and I were together. 

*Isn’t that just like mamma ?’ the vraceless Nellie whispered. 
‘Now that she is going to see the Parthenon, she must begin 
talking about Boston. If she was in Boston, she would be sure 
to ask questions about Athens. Where’s Boston? Who cares about 
Boston ?’ 

‘I say, suppose we get on fast,’ Steenie advised ; ‘ it’s precious 
cold, I think, and, any way, it’s slow fun moving along like snails. 
Let’s run away from them.’ 

‘Oh yes, that will be delightful! You know the way, Kelvin, 
don’t you?’ ; 

* All right ; come along.’ 

I gave my arm to Nellie, and we three scampered along through 
the silent streets. We soon left our party far behind. Steenie pre- 
sently outran Nellie and me by many yards, screaming to us the 
insulting question why we couldn’t manage to move a little 
quicker. We got on as fast as we could, however, for little 
Nellie’s legs were not so long as those of which Helena boasts in 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and she could not keep up with a 
long striding pace: Indeed she soon was hanging on my arm 
rather than leaning on it, and she was panting and puffing, and all 
the while trying to sing, and shrieking with laughter. When we 
reached the broad space, a little plain among the surrounding hills, 


which holds the remaining columns of the great temple of _ 


Jupiter, Nellie fairly gave out, and insisted that she must have a 
moment’s rest. We called a halt, and she sat on a fragment of 
rock, ; 

We were among the great pillars; before us was the arch that 
Hadrian built, and rising above us on one side was the Acropolis. 
I know of nothing more solemn, more sublime, than that wreck 
of the temple of Jupiter in its august simplicity. In the 
midst of a level expanse, arid as a desert and cinctured every- 
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MAID OF ATHENS. 3 


where by historic hills, stand a few lonely pillars, gigantic 
columns that look like the Stonehenge of an artistic world. 
Of that temple, which must have been a wonder of art and 
artistic devotion even in Athens, only the few upright pillars and 
one column which has fallen and lies broken on the bare earth— 
only these survive. There is something awful in their vastness 
and their loneliness. In the full glare of the Athenian day one 
cannot cross that dusty plain without stopping to turn a 
look of reverence on those majestic relics; and now, as the moon 
throws its softening sanctity over them, they seem to belong to 
some sacred spiritual time, whereof living men have no memorial 
but just those ruined shafts that rise dark and stern against the 
silver light. I own that I thought Nellie and Steenie a little out 
of place there. Yet not, perhaps, more out of place than that 
poor pretentious little arch which Hadrian had the weakness to 
build, on such a spot, in so majestic a presence. 

‘ Ain’t this jolly?’ Nellie said, panting. ‘I say, I am out of 
breath ; my hair is all coming down.’ 

‘Splendid moon,’ Steenie observes; ‘but after all I don’t 
think it’s as bright as the electric light on the Thames embank- 
ment.’ 

‘ Quite right, Steenie; that’s the way to look at it. And I 
am sure you will agree with me that these pillars here aren’t in it 
when compared with St. Thomas’s Hospital.’ 

‘The pillars are well enough ;’ Steenie cast a critical eye up 
at their solemn stateliness, which almost seemed to lose itself 
among the stars; ‘ but I don’t see the good of a few old pillars 
standing all by themselves in that sort of way.’ 

‘Pillars! what pillars? Where? Oh, yes! I didn’t notice 
any pillars until you two began to talk about them,’ Nellie managed 
to say. She had taken off her hat, was rearranging her hair, and, 
I think, judging from the sound of her voice, must have been 
holding a comb between her teeth. 

‘Now I’m right again,’ she said, jumping up and shaking her 
skirts ; ‘let’s have a waltz, let’s have a galop, or something of the 
sort. Variety!’ she screamed in shrilly mirth. 

The humour of the thing caught me. I flung my arm round 
Nellie’s waist and we whirled away in a fantastic waltz, in and 
out and among the awful columns of Jupiter’s ruined temple. 
Steenie executed a fantastic pus seul meanwhile, and we all sang 
or screamed a mad music to accompany our steps. Our laughter, 
our shouts, our singing, woke the echoes in the otherwise silent 
streets, and sent their discords far up the Acropolis and even along 
the sides of dark Hymettus. Looking straight down from 
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4 MAID OF ATHENS. 


immeasurable height upon the pillars which once did homage ti 
Jupiter was the planet which we call by Jupiter’s own name. It 
might have been the spirit of Olympian Jove himself, gazing with 
grave and mild rebuke, with look of pity as well as of anger, 
upon this vile mortal and modern profanation of his shrine. 

Little we cared just then for Jupiter or his temple, or the 
white orb that bears his name. Round and round we danced and 
danced, until the stars seemed to rock in the sky and the pillars to 
reel on the earth. At last poor little Nellie declared that her 
feet were utterly failing her. She came to a dead stand. 

‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, looking piteously up at the steep of the 
Acropolis, ‘I never, never could mount up that dreadful thing 
to-night! It’s no use, Kelvin; I can’t go up! 

‘Up we go,’ I shouted, ‘and the shortest and roughest way 
too. Come along, Steenie; follow my lead.’ 

I caught Nellie up off her feet; she was not much heavier 
than a child; and with her securely in my arms I made for the 
straightest, shortest, and consequently most difficult ascent of the 
Acropolis. 

‘Come, Steenie! ride straight. Take all the fences ; no looking 
out for gaps.’ 

‘All right, old chappie ; I’m used to this sort of thing.’ And 
Steenie followed, with not by any means unequal steps, so far as 
mere speed was concerned. I was full of the absurd excitement 
of the thing, and found al! a schoolboy’s fun in rushing and 
scrambling up the Acropolis with Nellie in my arms. Nellie at 
first screamed and struggled a little, and seemed more frightened 
than I should have thought it possible for her to be under any 
circumstances whatever; but finding she had to submit to be 
carried up the steep, whether she would or no, she soon 
resigned herself to her danger, and sent forth peal after peal of 
laughter, only broken by pantings and little occasional screams, as 
we got higher and higher up the sacred bill. Now the ascent of 
the Acropolis, even at this point, where chance had directed us to 
make it, is not a very perilous or arduous piece of work. But one 
has to scramble over fragments of rock and to flounder in what 
might almost be called cascades of stones and gravel, and to 
stumble among tangling beds of wild-grown cactus, and to make 
his way through masses of scattered ruin. Sometimes one has to 
leap from a point of projecting rock to the huge base of a fallen 
column, with a very ravine, like the dried-up bed of a torrent, 
lying between ; sometimes a huge hump of rock and clay stops 
the climber’s course. Despite my vaunting injunction to 
Steenie, we were often thus compelled to go round and look 
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MAID OF ATHENS. 5 


for some more practicable path. Every time that I had to make a 
leap from one point to another, Nellie gave a little scream, and then 
broke into a peal of triumphant laughter; once or twice I 
stumbled, and she shrieked aloud. I was allright, however ; I knew 
my way well enough; and the moon was neither uncertain, nor 
malign, as Virgil once describes it, but was steady, pure, and 
helpful. My idea was to reach the spot, just outside the gate of 
the Parthenon’s inclosyre, where people stop to look down into the 
amphitheatre of Herod, as it is called. We had already skirted 
the amphitheatre in our ascent, and had only a few leaps and 
scrambles more to make. I counted on our reaching the point I 
aimed at before any of our company could have got there. The 
road along which they were sure to come winds easily round and 
round the side of the Acropolis, until it reaches the spot, just at 
the gate of the temple, from which one can look down into the 
ruined shell of the amphitheatre. I knew that our company 
would call a halt there for the purpose of seeing how the amphi- 
theatre looked by moonlight, before knocking at the wooden gate 
and rousing the guardians of the Parthenon. 

‘Oh, Kelvin! ain’t we ever getting up to this place?’ the 
panting Nellie implored. She looked very pretty in the moon- 
light, with her hair utterly disarrayed and her eyes half shut, 
and her head resting on my shoulder. I felt horribly tempted 
to kiss her, but I didn’t. 

‘ All right—just up; here’s the road. One scramble more ; I 
see blue water at last.’ 

This last scramble was a stiff one, and ended in a jump from a 
high cactus-covered mound of shapeless earth and rock to the 
smooth stretch of road. Just as I was about to make the spring, 
I saw that there were some lovers of the moonlight on the road 
already. I could see one or two standing figures, and one or two 
seated on fragments of stone just overlooking the amphitheatre. 
[ had hardly time to utter a silent prayer that these might not 
turn out to be any members of our party, or any people I knew, 
when I took the leap, and Nellie burst into her familiar irrepres- 
sible scream of excitement, and then into her fit of laughter, and I 
landed with my panting burthen just under the eyes of Athena 
Rosaire. She was standing up with MacMurchad: Mrs. Rosaire 
was seated on a huge stone, and Lord St. Ives beside her, almost 
at her feet. 

‘Hullo, I say!’ was the coherent remark of Lord St. Ives, as 
he scrambled to his feet, evidently under the impression that I was 
the vanguard of a band of brigands. Lord St. Ives was still under 
the belief that the brigands roamed over all parts of Attica, 
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‘Why, it’s Kelvin Cleveland,’ Mrs. Rosaire exclaimed, ‘ and 
Nellie.’ I was now depositing Nellie as gracefully as I could upon 
her feet. ‘I never saw anything so funny. What on earth were 
you carrying the child for? Are you hurt, Nellie dear?’ 

‘Oh no, Mrs. Rosaire, not a bit. Only I was tired, and I 
couldn’t get up this awful place, and Kelvin carried me; I mean 
Captain Cleveland; Mr. Cleveland. It was such fun—you have 
no idea.’ Nellie was no more abashed than if she had presented 
herself to the waiting company in the most orderly fashion known 
to modern conventionality. 

I looked towards Athena Rosaire ; and as she turned her large 
eyes upon us I read a wonder and pity and reproach which made 
my heart sink. It only wanted that to finish me altogether in her 
estimation. I had really better try to get killed by Pollen some- 
how or other. I ought to have the choice of weapons, and I had 
better choose swords and simply spike myself on his point, whether 
he will or no ; if we fight with pistols I can’t compel him to hit me. 
Nothing but my death could possibly restore me to one moment’s 
serious consideration in the eyes of Athena Rosaire. Poor dear 
little Nellie! A few minutes ago I felt tempted to kiss her ; now 
I fear the vile temptation of my bitter mood would be rather in 
the direction of boxing the child’s ears. Mrs. Rosaire meanwhile 
was in fits of gentle laughter at the ridiculous appearance which 
she kindly assured us we presented as we staggered from point to 
point. ‘What a frightful little romp that girl is,’ I heard her 
say in a low voice to St. Ives. 

‘Why doesn’t her mother try to keep her in better order?’ 
St. Ives asked. He had a perfect horror of women, or even girls, 
who do anything that is unusual. 

‘Shan’t we go in?’ Athena said quietly; ‘we ought not to 
lose a moment of the Parthenon under that moon.’ 

‘Some of you had better wait for Lady Lance and the rest, or 
she won’t know where to look for us,’ Mrs. Rosaire said. 

+  Steenie had at once attached himself to Athena, and was already 
battering at the gate of the sacred inclosure. 

‘Tl wait for Lady Lance,’ MacMurchad said. 

‘So will I’ This came from me. 

‘Do, Kelvin, Mrs. Rosaire called out with the Parthian shot 
of a laugh. ‘If she is at all tired you can bring her in your arms. 
That will be charming.’ 

We waited until the little party had entered, and the gate had. 
closed behind them. Then, with the fewest words I could tell my 
story in, I made MacMurchad aware of the employment to which 
I desired to devote him. He listened to me, silently smoking his 
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cigar the while. But he did not listen very patiently. He shook 
his head and shrugged his shoulders, and made deprecating gestures 
more than once. 

‘I confess to you, Cleveland,’ he said, when I had done, ‘I find 
it very hard to regard this business in any serious light. I wish I 
could think of it more seriously, but it all seems too like an 
absurd farce or burlesque of some kind to be believed in for a 
moment. The idea of a sane man in this century going deliber- 
ately to fight a duel with a cockney tailor !’ 

‘ But he isn’t a tailor.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know that he is, but he might be a tailor, judg- 
ing by the looks of him, confound him. Can’t you be sensible, 
Cleveland, and either say you are sorry for insulting this poor 
devil, or tell him that you won’t fight and let him do his worst ?’ 

‘You call yourself an Irishman, MacMurchad, and you want 
to prevent afight! I thought the bones of the hundred kings, 
your honoured ancestors, would turn in their coffins if such a thing 
were to be done by one of their degenerate descendants.’ 

‘ Faith, we have more sense than our ancestors, I hope: and if 
we feel inclined to part with our lives, we prefer to get rid of 
them in some good cause.’ 

‘Still, don’t you think you ought to encourage a fight between 
two Saxons? If one kills the other there is an enemy the less ; if 
they kill each other there are two got rid of.’ 

‘I don’t like the business,’ MacMurchad said, evidently not 
having been listening to my latest observation ; ‘and I wish you 
had asked some one else to take it up for you. I am at a positive 
disadvantage in this affair, Cleveland. If anything happens it 
will be all set down to me; they will say that being an Irishman 
I was longing to get up a fight somehow. That is the sort of con- 
founded rubbish you English are always talking about us. I'll 
do it for you, as you ask me, but I don’t like it.’ 

‘Do you mean to try to make me believe that, if you were in 
my place you wouldn’t do exactly as I am doing?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know; perhaps I should. But that isn’t any 
reason why I shouldn’t try to get you to prove yourself a more 
reasonable human being.’ 

I shook my head. ‘ No use talking now, MacMurchad.’ But I 
felt his kindness deeply ; his friendly, manly ways. 

‘T’ll get out of this place when it’s over,’ MacMurchad said. 
‘I couldn’t meet——people here, after such a thing.’ 

‘What people are there whom you would be afraid to meet ? 
What need you care about them ?’ 
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MacMurchad’s handsome face looked grave. He remained 
silent for a moment. 

‘There are some people, Cleveland,’ he said with hesitation, 
‘ who have a higher opinion of both you and me than we deserve 
perhaps, and who will think that we ought to have something 
better to do with our lives than to risk them in trumpery personal 
squabbles with travelling tailors and tinkers, and other such folk. 
If you want to get killed, why don’t you get killed in some good 
cause and in decent company ?’ 

‘In the cause of Ireland, for example?’ 

‘The cause of Ireland doesn’t call for such sacrifices just 
now I don’t mind telling you, Cleveland, my good fellow, that 
I wish to heaven it did: and if it did, that would be a clever tailor 
who prevailed on me to run the risk of losing my life in a side 
squabble with him! But I couldn’t in any case expect you to take 
part in the cause of Ireland. As the girl says in Shakespeare, 
“ That’s a man’s office, but not yours,” Cleveland, my boy. But 
there are better ways of risking your life even here, than in a row 
with a cockney tailor.’ 

MacMurchad had evidently made up his mind that poor Pollen 
must be a tailor. 





‘The legitimate aspirations of Greece?’ I put the question. 


sarcastically. . 

‘Yes, why not? I never could make out, Cleveland, why you 
are so unsympathetic about Greece.’ 

‘I can very easily make out why you are so sympathetic about 
Greece, MacMurchad, my heroic youth of the oppressed nationality. 
I have eyes, my good fellow.’ 

‘Oh, stuff; it isn’t that.’ 

*Isn’t what ?’ 

‘ What you mean.’ 

‘What do I mean ?’ 

‘Well, I know, of course. You think I want to please Miss 
Rosaire.’ 

‘I am quite sure you do.’ 

‘Well,’ MacMurchad said with a laugh, ‘I think we all want 
to stand as high in her good estimation as we can ; and that’s just 
why I don’t like this ridiculous business of yours. Suppose you 
get killed ; even a tailor may kill when he has a pistol in his hand. 
You say you don’t care, perhaps?’ 

‘I don’t say anything of the kind.’ 

‘I dare say you were thinking of something like it. Now 
that’s a]l very fine, as far as you are concerned, but it would not 
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much help me when I had to meet Miss Rosaire, and let her know 
that I had helped you to get yourself killed by a tailor.’ ' 

We could not help laughing, both of us, at the absurdity of the 
supposed situation. 

‘She wouldn’t care much,’ I said, with a bitterness which I 
could not wholly suppress; ‘she would still have the aspirations 
of Greece to think about.’ 

‘ She would be sorry to hear that you had gone off in that way, 
anyhow.’ 

‘She has not invited me to die in any better way,’ I was on 
the point of saying; but I pulled up in time. ‘We are wander- 
ing from our subject a little, MacMurchad, don’t you think ?’ 

‘Why, yes; if it really is of no use trying to reason with 
you.’ 

‘It isn’t of the smallest use; and I’m not going to get killed 
in this business, MacMurchad. That bit of prophecy I’ll venture 
on.’ 

‘Then, if it must be so, I'll slip away and go down to the 
hotel, and put myself in the way of receiving any message the old 
blackguard may have to give. Perhaps he’ll go to bed and forget 
all about it.’ 

‘ Here comes Lady Lance with her troop.’ 

We soon heard Lady Lance’s delighted exclamations, ‘Oh, how 
charming! oh, how very, very delightful! A theatre—and they 
played there; really played there?’ She craned over with her 
double eye-glass to peer down into the amphitheatre. 


Cuaprer VIII. 
HOW WH DID HOMAGE IN THE PARTHENON, 


Ir you would view fair Melrose aright, you ought to visit it, 
according to the poet who taught us to care about it, ‘ by 
the pale moonlight ;’ and you must ‘ go alone the while.’ To see 
the Parthenon in its divinest beauty, you should see it by moon- 
light ; and you should either go alone the while or go in com- 
panionship with one sympathetic friend. You should not go, as I 
was going this night, in company with a noisy, diverse, chattering, 
curious, merry crowd of men and women. There was an un- 
conscious and innocent irreverence about Lady Lance’s skipping 
curiosity which was positively worse than the scoff of the image- 
breaker or the jester’s empty laugh. Her eyes full of eagerness, 
the simple pertinacity of her inappropriate inquiries, the pre- 
determination to find charm in everybody, the suddenness with 
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which one impression swept away another, like dust sweeping over 
dust in a gusty unkempt garret—all this was infinitely more 
trying to the patieuce of one who would be reverential if he could, 
than Nellie’s glad indifference to all inanimate objects of beauty 
or Steenie’s schoolboy longing to prove London superior to the 
whole world besides. Only now and then could I steal a moment, 
snatch a glimpse, to steep my senses in the unspeakable beauty of 
the whole place—the rock, the ruins, and the sky. 

In the clear atmosphere the moon diffused her light as she is 
not allowed to do in our northern skies, To say that the moon 
was all over the sky is a very vulgar way of describing the effect 
of what I saw; and yet I do not know that I can better describe 
it. The effect was not that of one cold bright centre of light in 
wu vast dark purple heaven, but of a soft silver radiance suffusing 
the whole expanse of air, and only concentrating itself at last into 
one brighter point, and thus forming a planet. The outlines of 
far mountain ranges were seen in delicate clearness, and a faint 
sea-line could be discerned. Here and there along the horizon 
the moonlight lost itself in mist, a silvery poetic mist that blended 
in tender companionship with the light from the sky. As we 
approached the steps of the Parthenon, the planet we had seen from 
the plain beneath hung now just above the immortal temple, and 
seemed to light and point the worshipping wayfarer to it. Moon- 
light seems in some strange way linked in the mind with marble. 
I do not say that the Parthenon was built in order that it might 
be the embodied glorification of that companionship of ideas ; for 
we know that the steep of the Acropolis was covered with many- 
coloured structures; but I would willingly maintain that the 
Parthenon and its sister temples were reduced to ruin by the 
kindly artistic hand of time in order that in their glorious decay, 
their proud fall, they might solemnise and consecrate for ever the 
sympathy of moonlight and marble. 

I had seen the Parthenon before by the light of the moon ; 
and I had seen it under happier auspices than those of the present 
hour. It was while we were stumbling among those very ruins 
one night, near to the shrine of the Wingless Victory—the Victory 
which, having settled on the heights of the Acropolis of Athens, 
was never to fly thence again—it was when stumbling among 
fragments of fallen marble that I caught Athena’s hand to help 
her, and I could not keep from pressing it, and I felt the pressure 
returned, and I held the hand in mine for a moment, and our eyes 
met and rested on each other, and hers were all full of kindness, 
and, and—I then thought of love. Yes, of love, and of something, 
too, like doubt, and fear, and compassion, for both of us. ‘Then 
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the rest of our company came up with us, and we relapsed for the 
moment into the commonplace. But when we were parting I 
pressed her hand again, and the pressure was returned softly, 
tenderly ; and I felt sure that in all the world we two stood alone 
and together. Well do I remember that night. For hours after 
I could not go home. I walked round and round the square of 
the Constitution ; I returned to the street where Athena lived, 
where she still lives, and I watched the light in the window which 
I believed to be hers, after the lover’s immemorial fashion; and 
I found my way to the pillars of Jupiter’s temple, and metaphoric- 
ally took those awful columns into my confidence, and almost 
fancied that my heart-throbbings ought to reach the stars; and 
in short I went on in Athens just as lovers do in Kensington and 
in Bloomsbury, and by the calm Bendemeer. Yet in all the 
ecstasy of my happiness there was some misgiving too, for I 
remembered the boding sadness and doubt in the loving Jook of 
Athena’s beautiful eyes. ‘Truly that hour forebode sorrow to 
this ’—as in the words of a song of Byron’s ; they still seem to me 
touching and thrilling words—which I once heard Athena sing. 
In this hour, certainly, I remember that with a peculiar distinct- 
ness; and I can understand its warning of sadness. Odd if red- 
faced old Pollen is to end the whole story for me. 

‘It’s awfully nice,’ Miss Lance said to Athena, with an effort 
to seem as if she really liked ruins and that sort of thing. 
‘Wasn’t it good of Kelvin Cleveland to bring me up all that 
dreadful way in his arms? I couldn’t have come, Attie dear, if 
he hadn’t brought me; I couldn’t indeed. I was regularly done 
up; you have no idea, Isn’t he kind? and so awfully strong,’ 

Nellie put her hand into Athena’s as a child might do. 

Athena turned and looked down into the girl’s eyes; I could 
not guess what thought came into her mind that suddenly changed 
the whole expression of her face, as she looked first at Nellie and 
then at me. Not since that former night on the Acropolis had I 
seen on her face so strangely blended an expression of kindness, 
doubt, and compassion. 

She kissed Nellie on the forehead. 

‘I am so glad you came, my dear, she said ; ‘ and it was kind 
of Kelvin to bring you.’ For the first time since the first day 
of my return to Athens she had called me by my name. ‘ But of 
course Kelvin would take care of you, and he is strong and brave ; 
you could not have one better able to take care of you, Nellie.’ 

She was speaking in a low, rapid, emotional tone, as if her 
thoughts were not on the trifling scrap of service which a strong 
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man renders to a little girl by carrying her a short way up a hill 
when she is too tired to climb. 

‘You were always kind, Kelvin ;’ and she turned suddenly to 
me with a sad, sweet look. Was it the effect of the moonlight 
that made it seem as if her eyes were swimming in tears? ‘ We 
always thought you so kind and brave, and we were so fond of you. 
Has he told you, Nellie, how fond we always were of him?’ She 
held her hand out to me, and pressed my hand in hers with a 
pressure of affection. Was it not here, almost on this very spots 
that that first touch of her hand in mine consecrated us as lovers ? 
I could not help it, even though Nellie was looking on; I raised 
Athena’s hand to my lips. Athena did not make the faintest 
resistance, or look displeased. Her eyes met mine again; yes, 
there were tears in hers. 

Perhaps she noticed something like an expression of wonder 
on Nellie’s face, for she changed her manner in an instant. 

‘Come, Nellie dear, it is about time for us to get down—Lady 
Lance is a good way before us.’ 

‘ But it is so lovely here, Attie.’ 

‘ Let us take one look over Athens before we go.’ 

This I said because on that other night, that last night, we 
leaned upon the ruined wall at that side of the Acropolis that looks 
across the city towards the royal palace. We looked on Athens 
together. Surely that night must come back to her memory 
when, from the spot where our hands first clasped in ecstasy, we 
pass to the spot from which we looked over Athens and compared 
the light on Lycabettus to the love that burns in'a true heart. 

‘Come,’ said Athena. 

I found the place, the very spot, the nook in the old 
irregular wall, in which we stood that night and talked a few 
lovers’ words before Mrs. Rosaire and the rest of our friends came 
up. Athenslay steeped in moonlight. There was something dream- 
like, something supernatural, in the appearance of the white city 
low down with the silvery veil of light around it. Athens seemed 
to be laid out dead in a shroud of silver lace. But the city was 
still alive, and not even asleep. ‘The eye could trace the lines of 
the streets by following the specks of faint orange light which 
represented the gas lamps of Athens. Taint sounds of street traffic, 
of carts and carriages, came up to us. In some tumbling rickety 
lanes that scramble down the side of the Acropolis immediately 
beneath the spot where we were standing, we could hear the voices 
of mothers scolding at children and of women calling to each other 
in some Albanian jargon. Not even Athens by moonlight, and 
seen from the precincts of the Parthenon, is all poetical, The 
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scream of the railway whistle was heard as the last train from the 


Pireus ran into its station below in the city, near that most 
perfect of all so-called ruins, the temple of Theseus. Worse than 
that, the bray of an Athenian jackass went up, long, loud, and 
resolute, renewed again and again, as if the performer were proud 
of the feat. 

‘Just as in life, said a voice behind us. ‘Is it not so, divine 
Maid of Athens? The bray of the donkey is the loudest sound. 
It mounts the highest and lasts the longest.’ 

Constantine Margarites stood among us. We were all more 
or less surprised at the unexpected presence. Nellie gave a little 
scream. 

‘Mr. Margarites!’ Athena said. ‘I am so glad. I did not 
expect you so soon. Do you bring good news?’ 

Most undoubtedly there were looks of intelligence exchanged 
between Athena and Margarites. Her face asked him, as plainiy as 
words could put it: ‘Is there anything wrong ?’ and he answered 
as plainly, ‘No; everything is going well.’ 

‘T have only just reached Athens,’ he said. ‘I went to your 
house and heard that you were here; and then——-what more 
natural?—I came to find you. Ah, my friend Mr. Cleveland! 
Delighted to see you; had you a rough time round Matapan ?’ 

‘Hullo, Constantine !’ was Nellie’s welcome. 

‘My charming Miss Lance! I had not seen you before.’ 

‘I’m too little to be seen, I suppose ; everybody tells me that.’ 
Nellie observed ; ‘and kind of them it is too. But I don’t mind.’ 

‘Sweetest Nellie, I didn’t mean that; but you had hidden 
yourself in the shadow.’ 

‘ Shadow—yes, indeed,’ the undaunted lass replied. ‘I was 
where I always am and where I ought to be when I come out with 
Attie Rosaire, in the shadow of her petticoats; in the shadow of 
her beauty, if you think that’s a prettier way of putting it. I 
don’t mind, bless you; I’m used to it.’ 

‘You silly little girl,’ Athena said, ‘I don’t believe any man 
you know would have you an inch taller. Would you, Kelvin, 
have Nellie an inch taller than she is ?’ 

‘Kelvin wouldn’t, I dare say,’ Nellie interposed, ‘if he had 
often to carry me up the Acropolis. The less the better of me 
then, to be sure. Come, Kelvin, out with it.’ 

‘Some girls are tall and some are short ;’ I began a speech of 
which I was not very clear about the purport or the completion. 

‘ Ain’t we wise?’ the irreverent Nellie broke in. ‘Don’t we 
know a lot of things? Already this young man knows that some 
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girls are tall and some are short. Where is he to end if he goes on 
learning like that as he grows old?’ 

‘What Mr. Cleveland meant to say,’ Margarites took up the 
running, ‘ was this, dear blond miss of Albion, that there is a form 
of beauty in woman which consorts best with miniature propor- 
tions. The violet is as beautiful as the rose, but it would not be 
so beautiful if it were of such proportions as the rose.’ 

‘Oh, stuff; don’t bother,’ was the gracious reply of the lady to 
whom this compliment was addressed. 

‘Constantine Margarites has too much chat for me,’ Nellie 
confided to me as we descended the great flight of marble steps 
which come down from the propylea. Indeed Nellie liked to 
have a good deal of the chat all to herself. ‘I like to walk with 
you better, because you don’t talk such an awful deal.’ 

‘Is that the only reason, Nellie ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. Oh no, it isn’t: Ido know. I don’t 
like him at all much. He has too many compliments ; we all 
like compliments, girls do, in a general way ; but he puts his com- 
pliments, don’t you know, in a way as if he wanted you to see that 
he was laughing at you; and we don’t like that. Watch him 
with Attie Rosaire ; you'll see he never tries on that sort of thing 
with her.’ 

‘Confound him!’ This was my remark. 

*I say, Kelvin, you are letting out, ain’t you? But I like it; 
I like to hear a man when he is in earnest.’ 

‘I really don’t know anything against the man, Nellie.’ 

‘ Ain’t we cautious! As if I would tell on you if you said any- 
thing. I don’t know anything against him, but I don’t like him 
all the same. He thinks too much of himself. I am sure Attie 
Rosaire don’t care three rows of pins for him, whatever people may 
say. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘Is he supposed to be—to be in love with her?’ 

‘Oh yes, I fancy so; but there’s nothing in that. Ain’t you 
all in love with her more or less? But his manner is different 
somehow ; he goes on ina way to make people think he must 
have had a positive promise from her, which he hasn’t, you may 
be sure. The idea! Fancy Attie Rosaire thinking of that con- 
ceited, empty-headed, living waxwork.’ 

‘ He’s very handsome, Nellie ;'and I don’t think he is empty- 
headed.’ 

‘Well, anyhow you'll find I’m right,’ said the confident young 
lady, closing the argument. 

We had fallen back by a sort of instinctive movement. We 
had fallen behind and allowed Athena and the Levantine to go on 
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before us. She and he were evidently deep in conversation. He 
was bending towards her, pouring discourse into her very ear, and 
she was listening apparently with the deepest interest. I had no 
eyes any longer for moon or star, for ruin or hill. As we reached 
one point where the path slightly turned leftwards, I saw him take 
her hand in his; and she did not resist ; on the contrary, their 
hands were clasped for an instant as if in mute record of some 
pledge. 

Then she said something to him, and they stopped and waited 
for us. 

‘ You are very slow, you two,’ Margarites called tous. ‘The 
Maid of Athens says she can make due allowance for a proper 
worship of the moon under auspicious conditions such as those,’ 
and he waved his hand theatrically at us; ‘but still she is of 
opinion that it would be well to reach home a little before very 
midnight.’ 

‘ Midnight— rubbish !’ said Nellie. 

‘I am afraid you are tired, Nellie,’ Athena said ; ‘ why not let 
Kelvin carry you down?’ 

I thought at first this was meant in mockery, but it was not ; 
Athena looked quite serious. She really seemed to be concerned 
for Nellie’s supposed condition of fatigue. 

‘Oh, I’m not a bit tired now, Attie dear; and I can walk as 
fast as you like. But it’s so jolly to be out at this hour.’ 

Soon we had left the inclosure of the Parthenon, ‘and soon the 
Acropolis itself, and were on the dusty commonplace road. We 
united our strength as a party again, and I allowed Nellie to be 
withdrawn from my special charge in favour of Paul Hathaway, 
whom she seemed to like. 

‘Give me your arm, Kelvin,’ Mrs. Rosaire said. ‘I am tired ; 
I have walked a great deal, for me.’ 

I knew very well that Mrs. Rosaire must have some particular 
motive for taking my arm. 

‘Don’t let us walk so very, very fast, Kelvin; I am not quite 
as tall as you, and I am like Hamlet—fat and scant of breath.’ 
One of Mrs. Rosaire’s pretty little affectations was to pretend that 
she considered herself too fat. When she made any remark of the 
kind one necessarily had to look at her graceful figure, with its 
almost perfect proportions. 

So we fell behind a little; I knew we should. Mrs. Rosaire 
talked about nothing for a moment or two. 

‘ Kelvin,’ she then said, in a low tone that hada touch of 
pathos in it, ‘I think I guess from something you said once that 
you don’t much like Constantine Margarites ?’ 
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‘[ don’t much like him, Mrs. Rosaire, but I know very little 
of him. ‘ I do not like thee, Doctor Fell,” as Tristram would say.’ 
Mrs. Rosaire, by the way, never could see the joke about Tristram 
and his familiar quotations. 

‘ My dear Kelvin, who is Mr. Tristram, and why are you always 
quoting him? You and Steenie always quote him, and now 
Athena has taken to quoting him too. But I don’t want to talk 
about him now; I want to ask you about Margarites. Do you 
really and truly now—I am very much in earnest, Kelvin, and I 
ask this of you as of a very dear friend to whom I can trust—do 
you really know nothing against him ?’ 

‘Nothing, indeed, Mrs. Rosaire. I don’t like his manner, 
that’s all; I think it is affected and theatrical, but I dare say 
many people think it fascinating.’ 

‘Still you are not given to speaking against people unless you 
know something more than that. I got it into my head somehow 
that you knew of something Margarites had said or done. Men 
come to know things of each other that a woman has no chance 
of knowing; and [ thought you might perhaps tell me; or give 
meahint. I have a serious interest in knowing something about 
him, Kelvin.’ 

‘ I suppose so.’ 

‘You don’t ask me what it is, Kelvin ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Rosaire.’ 

‘ Well, you men certainly are not as curious as we women, but still 
I should have thought you would like to know a thing of that kind.’ 

* Perhaps I can guess without asking ? ’ 

She looked quickly up into my face. 

‘ You have noticed, then ?’ 

‘If you mean that I have noticed how attentive Margarites is 
to Miss Rosaire, I think one should be blind who didn’t notice it ; 
and I am not blind, Mrs. Rosaire.’ 

‘Do people speak of it ?’ 

‘I don’t know; I believe so.’ 

‘ Now listen, Kelvin;’ Mrs, Rosaire spoke with sudden energy, 
although still in a low tone; ‘this is not any of my doing—I 


want you to understand that I don’t like the man, and I don’t’ 


want Athena to have him. He is rich, but I don’t care about a 
man’s being rich.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘No, Kelvin. I don’t care merely for a man’s being rich.’ 

‘Oh!’ This was my only comment. 

‘No; I want Athena’s husband to be rich; but I want him to 
have something more than money.’ 
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‘A title?’ I asked sarcastically, and feeling withal that I was 
making myself somewhat ridiculous. 

‘A title, Kelvin; yes. Why shouldn’t I be frank with you ? 
If I were to give away my daughter to a man who hadn’t a title 
and wasn’t rich, I would rather give her to you than to any one 
else ; you know that.’ 

‘Tl am out of the running, Mrs. Rosaire; don’t think about 
me. Margarites is rich, at all events.’ 

‘He is very rich, but I don’t want him for her.’ 

‘You want Lord St. Ives ?’ 

‘T do.’ 

She spoke with an air of the simplest candour. She might 
have been telling me that she had set her mind on some particular 
house in a street as a future residence. 

‘IT want Lord St. Ives. He is my choice; he has all my 
influence. I do so wish Mr. Margarites had not come back quite 
so soon. I do believe I should have brought Athena round.’ 

‘Has Lord St. Ives asked her to marry him?’ TI made a 
desperate attempt to persuade myself that I didn’t care; that it 
was really nothing to me. 

‘He has, Kelvin.’ I suppose it was in mere pity that Mrs. 
Rosaire did not look into my face as she said this. She must 
have felt the quickened beating of my heart. 

‘Well; and she?’ 

‘She has not absolutely refused him; but now I am afraid the 
coming of this Margarites will spoil everything. She is so impulsive 
a girl, and oh, my dear Kelvin, with all her goodness she can be 
so very, very wilful sometimes.’ 

‘She cannot care for that man; it is impossible.’ 

‘You don’t know what women will do when they have set their 
hearts upon a thing.’ 

‘What has Athena set her heart upon that that fellow could 
give her? It isn’t money; I don’t believe she has set her heart 
upon money. I wouldn’t believe even you, Mrs. Rosaire, if you 
were to tell me that.’ 

‘No, Kelvin, I don’t tell you that. But there are things—oh, 
why must women be romantic and silly? I was so when I taught 
Athena to love Greece ; but I never meant that she should throw 
herself away for Greece.’ 

No; I could well believe that. I was almost on the point of 
saying so. 

‘I thought you might have known something about this man, 
Kelvin, and that you would have told me.’ 
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‘So that you could tell it to Athena, and perhaps turn her 
- against him?’ . : 

‘ Yes, Kelvin,’ 

‘She would have felt grateful to me for such a piece of service, 
would she not ?’ I asked bitterly. 

‘Oh, what would that matter? Besides, she would feel grateful 
to you after; at the right time; when she came to think over what 
she had escaped.’ 

‘ And what she had got perhaps? The title, for example, Mrs. 
Rosaire ?’ 

‘Lady St. Ives now; Countess of Marazion afterwards. It 
would sound well,’ Mrs. Rosaire said, meditatively. 

‘So sorry I can’t assist you, Mrs. Rosaire. I am sorry I don’t 
know anything to Mr. Margarites’ disadvantage. If he had only 
committed a murder or two; or even a forgery; and had confided 
the secret to me! But then I suppose I couldn’t have told it.’ 

‘Oh yes, surely, in such a case as that,’ Mrs. Rosaire said. 
When Mrs. Rosaire was thinking seriously over’ any subject she 
had not much perception of sarcasm. She had a charming laugh ; 
I don’t think I ever knew a woman with so pretty a rippling 
laugh ; but the mirthful sound was generally inspired by some 
conceit of her own. This time she was quite serious, and did not 
perceive in the least that I meant to be sarcastic. ‘In such a case 
as that, Kelvin, where the happiness of very old friends was con- 
cerned, you surely would feel at liberty to tell all you knew to one 
who had a right to know it, like me ?’ 

The happiness of old friends! Mrs. Rosaire did not appear to 
think that the happiness of one of her old friends, myself to wit, 
was a matter that called for any consideration. 

‘Well, Mrs. Rosaire, the question doesn’t arise. I know nothing 
whatever against Mr. Margarites.,’ 

‘fam so sorry. If you should find out anything——’ 

‘If I should, then I will gonsider what I ought to do. But I 
am not likely to find out anything.’ 

‘ Kelvin, you are very unsatisfactory ; and disappointing. That 
I must say. I sometimes don’t think you have any interest in us 
at all; you don’t care whether things go well or ill with us. As 
for me, I don’t mind; at least I am prepared for it. I know you 
will never forgive me; I know you hate me; although everything 
I did was meant for the best, and was for the best. Yes, was for 
the best. But you might think of her welfare. Well—there, I 
forgive you, and we won’t quarrel.’ 

I knew then that our conference was over, and that we were to 
press forward a little and come up with the rest of the company. 
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I could see Athena in front, walking between Lord St. Ives and 
Margarites ; and we presently passed Nellieand Hathaway. Paul 
was discoursing to her in a low tone of the stars and the myriad 
populations that probably dwell in them, and of the future life 
for us and them, and the possibility of our all uniting one far-off 
day in an eternal and glorified brotherhood. He was animated, 
for him ; his delicate complexion glowed slightly, and his eyes 
sparkled like two of the stars to which he now and then looked 
up. Nellie was listening; actually listening with the breathless 
attention of a child who hears a ghost story. Her eyes were wide 
open, and were fixed, not on the stars, but on Paul Hathaway, and 
her lips were parted. 

We all dispersed at Mrs. Rosaire’s door. Athena gave me her 
hand with an expression of friendly, kindly sympathy. 

‘Good night, Kelvin;’ she still allowed her hand to rest in 
mine; and then I heard the words, low, sweet, and tender—‘ You 
forgive me, Kelvin, don’t you?’ And then Lord St. Ives came to 
bid her good-night, and I saw no more of her. 

I walked home alone, her words ringing in my ears and in my 
heart. I had heard the words; that was certain. ‘ You forgive 
me, Kelvin, don’t you?’ What did these words mean? Why had 
she changed towards me all in an hour? Why ask me to forgive 
her? Was, then, her act irrevocable? Was she gone from me for 
certain and for ever? I write down in this story what I really 
did and really felt, leaving it to the reader to think of me as he 
pleases and to laugh at me if he will. I now tell what happened 
to me that night as I was crossing the great square of the Consti- 
tution, now a moonlit desert. This thought of Athena, lost to me 
beyond hope, lost to me for ever, filled my soul, and I found my- 
self crying out, ‘Oh, Athena, my love, my beautiful love!’ and 
then a great. sob like the sob of a woman choked my voice, and 
the whole scene for a moment disappeared from my wet and 
blinded eyes. The sound of that womanish sob aroused me to 
self-control once more, as a sleeper is sometimes awakened by his 
own cry or laugh; and I crossed the square to all appearance the 
man I was before. I don’t mind writing down my confession of 
that sob; if it makes me seem weak and womanish, a bearded 
man of the world bursting into hysterical grief, let it at least be 
an evidence of the strength of my strong love. 

For I assumed that Athena’s kindness of manner was only a 
proof that she had given her promise once for all to some one else, 
and that her heart was pained for me, knowing my pain, and that 
she tried to soften the blow by a genial word of farewell. But I 
could not as yet understand or even guess why the change had 
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been so sudden; why she was so cold to me at the beginning of 
the evening’s expedition, so friendly and tender at the close. 

I had not much time for thinking over all this, for I had not 
been long in the hotel when MacMurchad entered. I knew by the 
look of his face as he came in that Mr. Pollen was standing to his 
guns. MacMurchad’s face was singularly expressive, and was the 
very mirror of his mood. Its habitual expression was one of 
dreamy abstraction which a word from the living world could at 
once change into a sunny brightness. But when he did look 
grave his face was overcast with a vengeance. In complexion he 
was nearly as dark as an Italian or a Spaniard, and when anything 
depressed him he seemed steeped in profoundest gloom. I once 
told him that his face reminded me of some of the lakes in his 
own island, all dimpled with dancing ripples and flecked with 
laughing sunbeams one minute, and lying dark and sombre under 
cloud and mist the next. This time he had on his gravest look, 
and I knew that we were in for it. 

‘ All right, my boy,’ MacMurchad said ; ¢ or all wrong, rather. 
Everything is arranged.’ 

‘Glad of it. Swords, pistols, battle-axes, quarter-staffs, 
Gatling guns, or what ?’ 

‘The old lines of the constitution. Your enemy, I fancy, isn’t 
much of a hand at any weapon; we have decided on pistols. But 
you would never guess where the place of meeting is to be. Come, 
do try and guess.’ 

‘Top of Lycabettus ; King’s garden ; roof of Dr. Schliemann’s 
house ?’ 

‘No; yours is to be an encounter worthy of Miltiades; you 
are to fight on the plain of Marathon.’ 

‘Come, MacMurchad, you are not serious.’ 

‘By Jove, but Iam, though. It’s all planned very knowingly. 
Mr. Pollen will give out that he’s going to Eleusis or somewhere 
to see the sun rise; he’ll take his second along with him. That stout 
English-looking dragoman from this place—Aristoboulos, isn’t his 
name ?—is arranging it all, and they’ll get off wholly unsuspected. 
Then we'll start off in a different direction, and after a while we'll 
all turn and make for the Marathon road, without any of the 
English folk here having the faintest idea of what we were about.’ 

‘Who is Pollen’s second? An: Englishman ?’ 

‘ No—a Greek ; a man called Margarites. A good-looking man.’ 

‘ Margarites! Is that fellow to be in it?’ 

‘Yes; it was he started the Marathon idea; and it isn’t half 
a bad idea, if you come to think it over. For one thing, we shall 
have it all to ourselves; the ordinary English tourists don’t ven- 
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ture to go there yet; it still seems to them to be populated by 
brigands. So, as Mrs. Rosaire isn’t personally conducting her 
friends there until Thursday, we are free from any chance of any 
one coming on us.’ 

‘We shall have ample room and verge enough, as Tristram 
would say,’ I observed. 

‘Excuse me, Cleveland,’ MacMurchad said with a certain 
courteous hesistancy, ‘ I think these words are Gray’s.’ 

‘All right ; Tristram only comes in as part of a small joke of 
ours. Marathon? Well, I dare say Marathon is as good a place as 
any other when one gets over the first shock of the absurdity of 
choosing such a spot for such a performance.’ 

‘We start before daybreak; Aristoboulos is to call us. But I 
don’t mean to go to bed; I couldn’t sleep with this cursed busi- 
ness on my mind.’ 

‘T'll try to get an hour’s sleep or so, and I strongly advise 
you to do the same, MacMurchad.’ 

‘I never care about sleep. I am used to doing without it, you 
know—the all-night sittings.’ 

‘True, true; I had forgotten that.’ 

To fight a duel on the plain of Marathon—a duel with Mr. 
Pollen! Is the whole thing a dream, anightmare? Well, perhaps 
there is some consolation in the thought that if old Pollen should 
manage to pick me off, Athena Rosaire may think there was some- 
thing heroic in one’s dying anyhow on that consecrated plain. 
‘By those who perished on Marathon!’ Demosthenes exclaims; I 
remember that much of him. Is the piety of a future Greece to 
be allowed the opportunity of including me in the appeal ? 


Cyarrer IX, 
ONE WHO FELL ON MARATHON. 


I tuink MacMurchad was in the right with regard to the 
question of sleep or no sleep. I lay on my bed without undressing, 
and after becoming at first so wonderfully wakeful that it seemed 
as though, like Glamis, I had murdered sleep, I suddenly dropped 
down into a heavy slumber from which I was roused by a knocking 
at my door that appeared to have come the very moment I closed my 
eyes. It was the faithful Aristoboulos who knocked. I had slept my 
measure of sleep, and I was expected, like the ducks of the nursery 
legend, to come and be killed. I felt sickly, shaky, unrefreshed ; 
and I found MacMurchad in the hall looking fresh, light, loose- 
limbed, and ready for anything, and smoking a cigar with the 
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apparent enjoyment of one who is taking his first puff after a long 
abstinence. He told me that he had done nothing but sit and 
smoke since I left him. 

We sallied forth into the gaunt wind-swept streets. It was 
four o’clock, and there was no sign of day. A few flickering gas 
lamps mocked. the straining eyes of the belated or too early 
passengers. The sky was as dark as a wolf’s mouth, or as the sky 
of a London December; the moon had long since disappeared. 
Everything looked cheerless and cold. 

We passed through the square of the Constitution, on which I 
had seen the moon shining only a few hours ago, and where my 
love and pain had found a sudden utterance. Making northward, 
we skirted Lycabettus, on whose top the light was burning like a 
star, and when we had got a little way to the other side of 
Lycabettus we found two men in fustanellas waiting for us with 
mules. The animals, to do them justice, were big and strong, 
but their countenances seemed to wear an expression of unalterable 
gloom. They hung their heads down, not as in weakness but as if 
in deliberate protestation of their utter disregard for all the joys 
and prospects of a hard and grinding world. They bore the high, 
hard, semi-oriental saddle, and their bridles and stirrups were of 
simple rope. You put your feet into two loops at the ends of a 
piece of rope; you clutched another piece of rope in your 
hand in lieu of curb and snaffle. When we were mounted, our 
attendants banged our animals behind ; they answered with a pro- 
testing groan, and then off we went. Aristoboulos did not afford 
himself the luxury of stirrups. He threw himself across his mule 
anyhow, and impelled the animal to speed by incessant and noisy 
clappings of his legs to the poor brute’s sides. The mere physical 
exertion of all this clapping of his legs must, one would think, 
soon wear out the stoutest rider, but it seemed to be as easy as 
breathing to our gallant Aristoboulos. 

‘ Are these confounded Palikars to come with us all the way ?’ 
I asked. Aristoboulos explained that we should have to put up with 
their company, because they were supposed to be in charge of the 
mules, and it did not seem quite certain to the proprietors of those 
animals that, if we were trusted with them, we might not gallop 
off to England, and never send the precious roadsters back. 

‘Are they to see us fight, to see us foin?’ I further asked, 
quoting from Mine Host of the Garter. 

Aristoboulos caught the word ‘ fight,’ and made out my mean- 
ing. He never would condescend to ask for an explanation of 
anything. He assured me that the men in the white petticoats 
would regard the whole affair as in no sense any business of theirs, 
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and that we were free to kill ourselves as much as we pleased 
without the smallest chance of interference on their part. 

‘Besides, perhaps we may not’ have to fight,’ Aristoboulos 
suggested, with a queer look on his smug face. 

‘What do you mean by that? You haven’t been telling any- 
one?’ A hideous idea flashed across me. Suppose Aristoboulos 
had thought it his duty to give a hint to the Rosaires ? ‘Mrs. Rosaire 
was just the woman to get into a carriage and drive off at full 
speed to the place of meeting, and fling herself between the com- 
batants. This would delight her; it would be exactly in her line. 
She would suffer any amount of fatigue for such a pretty effect. 
Or supposing she took a less romantic view of her duty, and went 
and roused the English Legation and secured the intervention of 
the mounted police ? 

Aristoboulos hastened to protest that he had kept our counsel 
like a man of honour and a descendant of Pericles. He ascribed 
his doubts or hopes as to the possibility of a peaceful settlement to 
his interpretation of the character of Mr. Pollen. 

‘IT travel often with old English gentleman like that ; I know 
them well. They sensible men; they not fight. Mr. Pollen? 
Well, he wake in the morning ; he think he make of himself dam 
fool, as he will say; he see no good in fighting; he think it 
better make apology. Mr. Pollen too much sense, I think; he not 
fight.’ 

' Unfortunately, in this case Mr. Pollen had no apology to make ; 
to me at least. 

‘Would you think of qualifying in some way what you said to 
Pollen?’ MacMurchad asked tentatively, as we mounted slowly a 
hilly part of the road. 

‘ My dear fellow, I haven’t anything to qualify. I said he was 
a vulgar blackguard, and I still think that he acted in that case 
like a vulgar blackguard. “ What I says I says, and what I says I 
sticks to ;” and so there you are.’ 

‘ Well, of all the obstinate, pig-headed 

‘ Meaning me, MacMurchad ?’ 

‘Why, no; as it happens, I didn’t mean you that time—my 
attention was called away to this confounded mule. But really, 
Cleveland, I must say that even if I had been addressing myself to 
you, I don’t think I should have been altogether out of it. Cer- 
tainly, if any bitter enemy of yours were just now to charge you 
with. obstinacy and pig-headedness I would try to refute the 
charge, but I should be a little puzzled for the moment how to set 
about it.’ 

And now the day began to broaden over the plains and the 
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hills, but it did not promise to be a day of brightness. The 
beauty of the past evening seemed likely to be succeeded by grey 
skies and even by driving mists. We are destined to see Marathon 
under an atmosphere that would have better suited the blasted 
heath at Forres where the witches brought Macbeth to a stand. 

Now that the light had come we could see that the road, which 
was not a bad one for that region, ran for the most part between low- 
lying hills, some bare, some well tufted with trees and brushwood. 
We had already left everything like cultivation on a large scale 
behind us, and had passed one or two groups ef cottages which it 
would be hardly reasonable to call villages. At one point the road 
turns suddenly and grows narrow ; the walls are low, there is a small 
rude bridge over the bed of a mountain torrent, and there are 
wooded hills closing in on either side. The road becomes a mere 
gorge in the hills ; the spot is singularly picturesque. 

Aristoboulos pulled up his mule. 

‘Gentlemen, this is the pass of Pikermés. Here the brigands 
came upon the English gentlemen who were coming back from 
Marathon, you remember, and took them off into the mountains 
and killed them.’ 

It was impossible not to feei startled at the words ; the story 
at the time had thrilled all the world with horror. I was at sea 
then, and I read every.detail of it with absorbed and awe-stricken 
interest. Who could ever forget the tale told by the recovered 
memorandum book of one captive—Mr. Lloyd, I think it was—that 
tale of heroic endurance, of the uncomplaining cheerfulness with 
which the destined victims helped each other to bear their fate ? 
This then is the very spot where these brave young men, returning 
in their heedless high spirits to Athens after having looked on 
Marathon, were suddenly stopped by their pitiless enemies. We 
were all silent for a moment. 

Then Aristoboulos said, with a reassuring chuckle which 
sounded unearthly :— 

‘No brigands here now, gentlemen. We not care for brigands 
now; not one left in Attica.’ 

‘ But is that certain?’ MacMurchad asked. ‘ People tell me 
quite the contrary.’ 

*Then you not believe them, sir. J tell you there are no 
brigands in Attica. I am responsible for what I say.’ 

Just at that moment a shrill cry was heard, and a man was seen 
standing on the wall that bounded the road a little way ahead of 
us; he had in his hand what seemed to be a gun, and he pointed 
it at us. He wore a sort of sombrero hat which flapped down over 
his head. We could see that there were other men farther on, and 
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mules and horses. The man on the wall cried out some words in 
Greek, the meaning of which even I could distinctly make out, 
and which were assuredly equivalent to ‘stand and deliver.’ 

MacMurchad did not understand any Greek, but he could not 
fail to attach some meaning to the attitude and the gestures of 
the man. He had a revolver out in an instant, and was driving his 
mule forward. I drove my beast on too. 

‘ Out with your revolver, Cleveland, MacMurchad cried ; ‘ these 
fellows are damned cowards if you go at them.’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ Aristoboulos shrieked. ‘Not brigand; no bri- 
gands in Attica.’ 

Then a shout of laughter came from the man on the wall, and 
he seemed to be dancing there for very glee. He leaped down 
and danced about the road, shaking in ecstasy of mirth. ‘A mad- 
man’ was now our thought; the more especially as we saw a 
steady-looking personage on a sober mule come trotting up 
towards him as if in anxiety for him—one of the men no doubt 
whom we had just had time to glance at as we first received the 
summons to stand. But to our utter bewilderment the maniac 
shrieked out our names; and suddenly becoming sane and sober, 
came gravely towards us, bowed several times, turned up the flap- 
ping leaves of his hat, pulled down his coat collar, and was Con- 
stantine Margarites. 

‘Didn't I give you a glorious fright ¢’ he exclaimed. ‘I say, 
what a story for Athens! It wassuch fun! I say, Cleveland, when 
I saw your friend pull out his revolver, I thought I should have 
died of laughing.’ 

‘It might have turned out anything but a joke,’ I said. ‘I 
fancy MacMurchad was very much in earnest, and I don’t think 
he would have missed his mark, Margarites.’ 

‘By Jove, it might have ‘tamed out a very ugly piece of 
business,’ MacMurchad said. ‘I don’t quite like jokes of that 
kind.’ 

‘Really—no? I thought Irishmen were always ready for fun. 
Bah! piff-paff! there wasn’t a scrap of danger. There was always 
plenty of time, and destiny does not intend to have me shot in 
mistake. I never feel any fear of that kind.’ 

‘No,’ MacMurchad said in a low tone, ‘I should think destiny 
has quite other views concerning your way of going out of the 
world.’ 

‘Do you know whom we have got yonder?’ Margarites asked, 
nodding at the man on the mule, who had now halted a short way 
in front of us, 

‘Not I. Any other practical joke in store ?’ 
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‘Aha—you don’t like my practical joke? You think people 
will say you were afraid of the brigands. You all did give a little 
start. No?’ 

‘Who is our friend yonder ?’ 

‘Your friend the enemy, Mr. Pollen.’ Margarites explained 
that he and Pollen had reached this spot by arrangement, but 
that when they had got here the men with their mules did not 
seem very certain about the rest of the way, and as they knew they 
were rather early, they thought it just as well to wait until we 
should come up. ‘ We'll keep a little ahead of you,’ Margarites 
further suggested, ‘and it will be all right. We may as well be 
good companions until we get to Marathon.’ 

‘In heaven’s name,’ I asked, ‘why not put the whole thing 
through here, without going any farther and desecrating Marathon? 
We have all the place to ourselves,’ 

‘No, no, that would never do,’ Margarites replied. ‘That 
would not satisfy my principal. He is a very brave man, a true 
British hero, an honour to his country, and all that ; but he does 
not precisely like the idea of being wounded and not having the 
surgeon near. So like you Englishmen; such brave cool con- 
sideration, always making steady preparation beforehand against 
unnecessary risk. Oh, quite right; I admire it of all things. 
So we have arranged for a surgeon—a pair of surgeons. But 
we appointed to meet them at Marathon, and at Marathon they 
will be. They are there already, I suppose. So fowette, cocher ; 
I go to keep up the courage of my principal. I tell him what a 
splendid shot you are, and what a vindictive fellow. Oh yes, I 
encourage him, I can tell you.’ 

He mounted his mule and pushed briskly forward, and we saw 
himself, his principal, and their guides in rickety motion along 
the road in front of us. 

‘ This will be a hideously ridiculous business, MacMurchad. 
We shall have a whole crowd; it will be like a prize-fight.’ 

*Yes—I don’t like it at all ; and I don’t like that Greek fellow. 
There seems something malicious about him. Lucky that you 
were so quick to recognise him,’ MacMurchad said to Aristoboulos, ~ 
who had just come alongside. 

‘It was not that I recognised him, sir; I did not recognise 
him. But I knew he could not bea brigand. I told gentlemen 
there were no brigands in Attica now; I am responsible for that.’ 

I don’t believe that if a troop of genuine brigands had come 
down upon us from the hillside Aristoboulos would have admitted 
that they were brigands until they had —— cut the throats 
of some of us. 
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‘I suppose there must be something in him, under all that 
mask of levity,’ MacMurchad said thoughtfully. ‘ They say he is 
positively a power among the islanders.’ 

‘They say? Who say this, MacMurchad ?’ 

My question seemed to embarrass him a little. He reddened 
slightly, and he evaded reply for a moment by indulging in a few 
muttered imprecations against his mule. 

‘ Well, I have heard people say it; I have heard Miss Rosaire 
say it for one.’ 

‘ That he was a man of influence among the islanders ?’ 

‘Yes; she said he could do a great deal, almost anything, 
with some of them ; and that he is a man of strong purpose and 
courage, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘Courage—yes ; I have no doubt he has courage enough; but 
as to the strong purpose—well, she ought to know. He is hand- 
some and clever, and I suppose he is the sort of man some women 
would credit with all possible gifts and merits.’ 

I said this rather to myself than MacMurchad. Some women ; 
yes, certainly. But was Athena one of the women whom I should 
have expected to find thus easily gained over? No, I should not 
have thought so; and yet my mind began to misgive me. Is 
this then the young hero who is to do the great deeds for Greece? 
Is there the soul of an Alcibiades under that Alcibiades’ face? I 
clenched my hand and set my teeth hard at the bare thought of 
Athena Rosaire consenting to accept the admiration of such a 
man. 

‘I must say I don’t like him,’ MacMurchad said, as if he were 
following my thoughts. ‘ But I don’t know why. I suppose he’s 
too good-looking,’ Cleveland, and makes the women admire him, 
and cuts us out.’ 

I never saw a creature inspired by such mad fantastic humours as 
Constantine Margarites that morning. I don’t know whether the 
prospect of seeing any fellow-creature killed had quickened his 
soul with an overpowering sense of delight, or whether he was in 
particular hope of seeing me killed, or whether he found enjoy- 
ment in merely trying to torment and frighten my heroic adver- 
sary. Whatever the cause, there was apparently no bound to his 
ecstasy. His spirits communicated themselves even to his mule. 
He made that animal gallop and curvet and rear as if he were a 
fiery, untamed Arab. I could no more get my beast to perform 
such feats than if he were a rocking-horse. Margarites sometimes 
took it into his head to ride his mule side-saddle fashion. Then it 
pleased him to favour us with imitations of the way in which the 


' ladies of various countries sit their horses, I confess I could not 
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help laughing at his living picture of the style of a stout English 
matron in Rotten Row, and then his sudden change to a lively 
impersonation of a French grisette out for a holiday and mounting 
a donkey for the first time. He sang songs in various tongues ; 
he declaimed long passages from Homer; he sometimes left us 
and forced his mule to climb some steep, and for a time disap- 
_ peared altogether, until at a sudden turn of the road we saw him 
coming down upon us full tear. Once he had got off his mule and 
climbed the hillside until he came to a great fragment of rock, 
on which he stood gesticulating. When we came near we found that 
he was assuming the attitude, gestures, and tones of an orator, and 
was declaiming with really magnificent effect those lines from 
Demosthenes’ great speech of which I had been thinking this very 
morning, the lines which contain the appeal to the memory of 
those who fell on Marathon. As Margarites stood on the height 
in the keen bluish-grey of the early morning, with his dark eyes 
flashing like stars and his slender graceful figure flung into the 
most picturesque attitudes, and his strong thrilling baritone voice 
waking the echoes round, one might have thought him some 
patriot orator of the grand old days, striving to arouse his country- 
men to a sense of coming danger. For the moment it was impos- 
sible not to fancy that he might be capable of the great things 
which, I thought with a sinking heart, Athena Icoked for. 

‘There’s something in him, for all his tomfoolery,) MacMur- 
chad said decisively. 

‘ T suppose so—confound him.’ 

‘ Marathon, Marathon !’ Constantine shouted as we came near, 
dropping his Demosthenic part, and pointing to the plain that 
spread out just beneath us. ) 

Yes; it was Marathon. A broad, lonely, melancholy plain, 
spreading from the mountain ranges on our left to the sea on our 
right; the plain meeting the sea on such equal terms that only 
the slenderest fringe of white foam broke upon the shore. The 
broad bay is an almost perfect horseshoe in shape. Easy work 
for an enemy’s fleet to pour troops ashore there, but when the in- 


vaders have set their feet on Marathon, are they not ominously con- 


fronted by those ranges behind ranges of sentinel mountain? In 
those narrow rugged passes brave men and few might stay an 
army. Bare and grim looks grass-grown, weed-grown Marathon 
in this chill morning. No living creature, except a wandering 
goat or two, stirred on that lone expanse. In the midst of the 
plain rises the historic mound piled to the memory of the heroes, 
the ‘unnamed demigods’ who fell there ; a mere hillock of earth 
covered with thick ragged grass, and overgrown here and there 
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with scrubby little trees and brushwood. I had seen Marathon 
before, but only from the top of Pentelicus; I had not set my 
foot upon the sacred plain itself. Truly the view from Pentelicus 
is far more beautiful and complete. From Pentelicus one lookg 
over a vast expanse of land and sea—mountains here, islands there}; 
and just beneath his feet is the blue crescent of the bay of Marathon, 
and the plain, looking yellowish and sandy from that height, 
and the grassy mound that seems as if a flower-pot might cover '{ 
Still, to look down on Marathon is not the same thing as to stan 

on the very grass that grows above the dust of its heroes. And t! 
think that I should stand here for the first time as a principal iy. 
a ridiculous quarrel which even death itself could not clothe wit* 
dignity ! . 

‘Who'll fight for Greece ? Who'll die for Greece ?’ Margarites 
exclaimed ; and he sprang from the height on which he had heen 
standing and rushed across the plain, as though he were in very 
truth leading a last charge against some invader. 

We saw Mr. Pollen getting slowly off his mule. He looked 
very much amazed at the conduct of his second. 

‘Let’s get this foolery over as quickly as possible, MacMur- 
chad,’ I said, tumbling myself off my mule; dismounting would 
be far too fine a word to apply to such a descent from such 
an animal. ‘Then we can look at Marathon. I couldn’t bring 
myself to look at it while this beastly thing is hanging over our 
heads ; it seems a desecration.’ 

‘I go catch Mr. Margarites,’ Aristoboulos volunteered, 

Margarites had by this time scrambled to the top of the mound, 
and appeared to have forgotten all about us. Brought down at 
last from his heroic height, he condescended to assume his 
ordinary manner, and to enter into what Tristram would call ‘ the 
necessary arrangements’ with MacMurchad. The guides, or 
muleteers, or whatever they were, occupied themselves in looking 
after their beasts, and did not seem to take the slightest interest 
in our movements. ‘The expected surgeons did not seem to have 
arrived, and no one suggested waiting for them. Mr. Pollen stood 
apart from every one, with his nose high in air and his. eyes 
staring at nothing. There was something about the very rigidity 
of his attitude which convinced me that he was nervous, but that 
he was determined not to let it be seen. I have no doubt 
Margarites had been delighting him all the way with trles of my 
deadly skill at every weapon and my implacable resentment. If 
he only knew how entirely safe he was from any bullet of mine! 

How was it with me? Well, I began to feel decidedly nervous. 
A bullet sent even by a stout man with ared tie and a big solitaire 
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may have its billet, and, for aught I knew to the contrary, Pollen 
might be a dangerous enemy in a quarrel. For the first time the 
thing began to seem real; I began to feel it strangely borne in 
upon me that I might have to die before five minutes had passed. 
Involuntarily I looked across the melancholy plain above which 
the mist-charged clouds were driven. ‘ Grey Marathon,’ as Byron 
calls it, its skies looked grey indeed now; the green of its grass 
was faded and gave only another suggestion of age and loneliness. 
Well, I have stood on Marathon; that is something. I cast my 
eyes across it once more. 

‘T am strongly of opinion that one exchange of shots ought to 
settle this thing,’ I heard MacMurchad say. Apparently Margarites 
and he had been arguing the point. 

‘I have spoken with my principal, Margarites answered, in 
tones of cool contempt; ‘he is not unwilling, if you actually 
press for it. But you must understand distinctly that the proposal 
does not come from us,’ 

‘Do you agree to it ?’ 

‘Well, we submit to it, if you press for it; but we don’t our- 
selves care to come all this way for nothing.’ 

‘Very good,’ MacMurchad said, with scarcely suppressed anger. 
‘I withdraw the proposition altogether. It was entirely my own. 
Now I make another proposition; that we go back to the good 
old fashion of the-duel, and that the seconds take part in the 
business. Do you accept that proposition, Mr. Margaritesy If 
you do, it can’t well be said that any of us came here for nothing,’ 

‘Stop!’ I said; ‘I positively refuse to listen to any such pro- 
posal. I will have no part in anything of the kind. Rather than 
agree to it, I will apologise to Mr. Pollen and go off the ground.’ 

‘Oh! a very sensible idea too,’ Margarites said. ‘You Eng- 
lish—what a practical people you are! Shall I tell Mr. Pollen?’ 

‘Do nothing of the kind, sir. I only insist on the quarrel 
being kept to the men who have quarrelled ; that’s all. Now let 
us get on quickly, in heaven’s name.’ 

‘In hell’s name would be a better word, I think,’ MacMurchad 
said, looking fiercely at the smiling Margarites. 

‘ Let gentlemen invoke any name they please, each for himself,’ 
the radiant Greek blandly observed. 

We were placed in position. It made me feel horribly un- 
comfortable to see that red face and those staring eyes straight in 
front of me. I was quite determined to fire wide of Pollen any- 
how, so that my position was that of a man standing up to be 
shot at; there was no combative element in it to stir the blood 
and quicken the pulses. Only the nerves were touched by it, 
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and my soul now knew but one longing—to have the whole thing 
over. MacMurchad once gave me a description of his sensations 
when he was about to make his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons. As the fearful moment drew near all thought of 
success or failure had died within him; all the labours of long 
preparing days, all the hopes and dreams of a conquered House 
and a delighted constituency, were gone; he was only conscious of 
one mere ignominious longing to have the thing over, to be done 
with it, to be rid of it anyhow. I felt just like that now; I thought 
of MacMurchad and his speech at the moment. 

The word was given; and at the instant I heard shouts and, 
turning half round, I saw some figures galloping at fierce speed 
across the plain towards us. ‘The surgeons perhaps—if so, just in 
time. I fired far afield of Mr. Pollen, and in the same instant I 
felt as if some one had struck me a heavy blow on the shoulder ; 
not a sharp stinging pain, but just such a sensation as would 
come from the stroke of a heavy club; and it positively was not 
until I heard the sound of a pistol that I knew Mr. Pollen’s bullet 
had found me. I saw the sky going up and down, and to all 
appearance descending finally on me, and the plain was reeling 
under my feet, and confusing noises were singing in my ears, and 
then a strange sweet sense of relaxing drowsiness came over me, 
and I saw neither sea nor sky nor Marathon. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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Budell’s Proposal. 


Tis time two years ago our Square Club was flourishing; now 
I am sole member. Budell, Marby, Smithers, and myself had 
formed ourselves into a private bachelors’ club for the purposes of 
whist and other intellectual occupations, and a very good time we 
contrived to have together. We hadn’t many rules and bye-laws 
for our club. We were sworn bachelors, and each of us had to 
allege a reason why he did not intend to wed; but we had so far 
recognised the possibility of a change in our sentiments as to 
solemnly bind ourselves to inform the club at once if we should 
ever meditate ‘halving our pleasures and doubling our expenses.’ 
Smithers said he hadn’t time to marry; I was too poor; and 
Marby, who was regarded as our romantic member, gave us 
indefinitely to understand that ‘blighted affections’ stood between 
him and the hymeneal altar. Budell at first laughed at the idea 
of assigning a reason; and he wished to allege as his that he 
hadn’t met Mrs. Budell yet. That was unanimously rejected by 
the rest of the club; whereupon he insisted upon our accepting 
as an alternative that he was afraid of ladies. We were willing 
to stretch a point in favour of Budell, who was one of the jolliest 
possible fellows at a bachelor supper, and so we received this 
second reason. For the rest we nobly resolved not to fly, but to 
withstand temptation ; our maxim was that every lady is charming 
so long as one is not married to her; and we were all ready to go 
into society, and even sustain the reputation of being ‘ dancing 
men. We used to relate to each other over our celibate pipes 
wonderful stories of narrow escapes from guileful women every 
season; but if these were all as dependent upon the narrator’s 
fancy for their important details as my contributions to the 
conversation, the escapes were somewhat more than _hair’s- 
breadth. Budell was especially a favourite in society; he 
was one of those rare phenomena, young barristers with some 
practice, and he had besides a very comfortable allowance frum 
his father. Like the rest of the club, I had at first taken as a 
joke his assertion that he was afraid of ladies; but I gradually 
came to see that there was some’ truth in it. So long as Budell 
was in a large company—in a ball-room or any place like that— 
he was quite at his ease, and as bold as a lion; but if by any 
chance he happened to fall a temporary captive to a solitary dam- 
sel’s bow and spear, he was almost overwhelmed with nervousness, 
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and his usual powers of conversation completely deserted him. I 
once met him at the Royal Academy, escorting a very pretty 
young lady, and looking as uneasy as if he had had a worse con- 
science than King Herod ; and I have seen him tremble at a mere 
passing mention of the conservatory by his partner at a dance. 
However, in the Square Club he was our most enthusiastic member ; 
and horror and indignation filled our souls when we realised the dire- 
ful fact that Budell was in love, and doing his best to be married. 

Had we been women we might probably have seen the 
symptoms of the advancing malady; but we were only obtuse 
and short-sighted men. Now as I look back over these months I 
recall incidents that might have been warnings. The gradual 
decrease of Budell’s hilarity at the club, and the gradual increase 
of his excursions into society, could hardly indeed have been 
portents, for Budell always did go more into society than the 
rest of us. The first allusion that he made to me about the lady 
who was afterwards to play Beatrice to his Benedick was at a con- 
cert—-or rather in the cloak-room, after a concert. ‘ That’s what 
I call a pretty girl,’ he whispered to me; ‘there, that dark-eyed 
girl over there in the warm, fleecy, brown shawl—none of your 
flimsy white opera-cloaks.’ The girl was pretty, in a fresh and 
piquant sort of way; and even a sworn bachelor might have been 
excused for being pleased at receiving such a frank smile as she 
greeted Budell with. Again, not many days after, he remarked to 
me, & propos des bottes—‘ Met’rather an interesting girl last night ; 
quite agrees with me on the subject of names.’ I may be excused 
for neglecting this hint; Budell I think would have found a 
molluse ‘interesting’ if it had only agreed with him that there 
was nothing more objectionable than to have one’s name 
murdered. He was nervously anxious that his name should be 
pronounced with the accent on the second syllable; and I after- 
wards found that he had been introduced (for the second time) to 
this ‘interesting girl’ as ‘ Boodle.’ ‘Just as though I rhymed to 
noodle ’—as he indignantly expressed it. But the most impor- 
tant hint was given the night after Mrs. Burton’s ball, at which 
we had all been present. We were lounging in Budell’s rooms, and 
Smithers was giving us a highly coloured and graphic illustration of 
the frivolity that passes for conversation between young men and 
maidens. ‘That’s all nonsense,’ broke in Budell; ‘ it’s your own 
fault, at any rate. Why, last night I had quite a serious and 
interesting conversation about woman’s education with a “ maiden.” 
I even quoted Scripture to her.’ 

‘Bet you a hat you misquoted,’ said the irreverent Smithers, 
who thought every one was as ignorant as himeelf. 
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‘No; I’m not joking; it’s a fact, and I got. an idea or two, let 
me tell you.’ Had he only told us that he had ventured into the 
conservatory in order to carry on his conversation without inter- 
ruption, I am convinced that I at least should have surmised that 
the acquisition of an idea or two was not the only result. How- 
ever, I was not long in my state of ignorance. One day, a month 
or so after, Budell hunted me up to confide to me that the 
bachelors’ club was all bosh; he was over head and ears in love, 
and did I think he ought to tell the other men? ‘Then there 
followed a shower of apologetics, in which ‘ soft brown eyes’ and 
goodness knows what other personal attractions were prominent. 
When I recovered breath, I assured him that I thought it quite 
incumbent upon him to inform the club. I was rigid and cold 
with him, for I felt indignant; it was almost an insult to select 
me as his confidant, as though my celibate principles were less 
fixed than Marby’s or Smithers’. 

His announcement that evening was received in solemn silence 
by the Square Club; even Smithers had at first nothing to say. 
At last Marby asked, ‘ Is it permitted to inquire the lady’s name, 
and when the marriage is to take place?’ Budell looked uncom- 
fortable. ‘Well, the fact is,’ he said, ‘I thought I ought to tell 
the club at once; but I really haven’t—that is, I don’t quite know 
how to set about asking the lady.’ 

Budell looked so comically distressed as he made this confes- 
sion that the club hailed it with a shout of laughter. The notion 
of the bold and confident Budell finding himself muzzled by the 
tender passion was too suggestive for our risibility. Budell was 
seriously annoyed. ‘I don’t think,’ he said, ‘ that my courtesy to 
the club has been met with courtesy.’ He glared at me as if I 
specially had been guilty of revealing his confidence. We apolo- 
gised humbly, and at last pacified him. He really was puzzled as 
to how to accomplish his proposal. Marby suggested the old- 
fashioned plan of plumping down on his knees, like a swain in a 
valentine; but Budell paled visibly. It was such a cold-blooded 
way, he objected; yet it appeared he had almost adopted it on 
two occasions. ‘The first time a little brute of a brother had 
inopportunely appeared—‘ I never knew a nice girl that hadn’t a 
little brute of a brother,’ exclaimed Budell, hastily generalising ; 
and on the second occasion he had even got the length of informing 
the object of his affections (to adopt a phrase that used to madden 
Budell) that he had something to tell her, when her mother 
entered, and he had hastily to devise some idiotic fact about a 
flower-show. It was quite evident that his nerve was not equal 
to a third attempt, I suggested that he should write; but it 
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seemed that the young lady, in talking about a certain novel, had 
laughed the hero to scorn for resorting to so cowardly a plan as 
writing his proposal. 

‘Can’t you save her life in some thrilling manner, and then 
cast yourself at her feet ?’ asked the romantic Marby. 

‘Or can’t you get overtaken in a shower, and then you could 
neatly ask her to share your lot as well as your umbrella ?’ sug- 
gested Smithers. 

Budell smiled faintly. ‘It’s all very well for you fellows to 
make fun of it when you haven’t to do it yourselves ; but all the 
same it’s a ticklish thing to do well. I wish to do it in a neat and 
direct manner, without any humbug.’ 

‘It’s my opinion,’ said Smithers, ‘ that you'll end by “ popping 
the question” in some altogether extraordinary and absurd 
manner.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Budell with dignity, ‘ we shall see.’ 

But when we left him, the idea of the irrepressible Budell 
being tongue-tied before a dainty little damsel, who couldn’t even 
sit on a jury, came upon us again with redoubled force, and we 
awoke the echoes of the silent street with renewed shouts of 
laughter. 

Poor Budell could find no opportunity of settling his fate. He 
revolved drearily round my rooms, where he materially interfered 
with my work by constantly putting skilfully elaborated questions 
to me, devised—to extract my opinion as to his lady-love, with- 
out revealing her name. I rose and fell in his estimation as my 
answers were what he desired or not; and I committed myself to 
an immense number of definite opinions as to the preference 
between blondes and brunettes, large mouths and small ears, &. 
&e. ‘Whether do you prefer Greek or Saxon names for ladies ?’ 
he once asked me. I answered at random that I liked them both 
equally. ‘No, but really, he persisted, ‘I mean modern names 
derived from those languages.’ ‘ Well, I replied at a venture, ‘I 
like Saxon names.’ ‘Do you?’ he exclaimed ; ‘ why, so do I. For 
example, I don’t think you could find a prettier name than Edith 
anywhere.’ ‘Oho!’ I cried, ‘her name is Edith, is it?’ Budell 
blushed, but couldn’t deny it; and I dare say he would have 
revealed her surname also had I pressed him. 

August brought me an invitation from Will Carlyon to spend 
a fortnight at his father’s place in Scotland, and havea shot at the 
grouse. ‘I’ve asked Marby, Smithers, and Budell,’ he wrote, ‘and 
[ expect them all. I know you four have frightful chains-and- 
slavery notions about matrimony ; but there are lots of nice girls 
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full intention of forthwith becoming Benedicts I shall be surprised. 
Anyhow, we have plenty of birds.’ 

When I arrived I found the house full of pleasant men and 
agreeable girls; while the grouse gave very fair sport. The club 
was there in full force. Budell was in tolerable spirits, and came 
out in grand style as master of the ceremonies, and as the origin- 
ator of all sorts of amusements. He was too busy to inflict any 
more confidences, but I had no reason to suppose that he had yet 
accomplished his proposal. 

One afternoon a heavy rain-storm had driven the sportsmen in 
sooner than usual; I was examining my breechloader in the gun- 
room when Smithers mysteriously requested me to come to the 
smoking-room at once. There I found Budell and Marby. 
Smithers had convened the club, and we had the room to our- 
selves. He briefly explained his object. ‘I have an announce- 
ment to make,’ he said, ‘similar to one made by Budell not long 
since. I’m going to follow his example, and I hereby invite you 
all to the wedding. Like Budell, I haven’t yet put the final ques- 
tion, but I am not afraid of the answer. I have no objection to 
tell you that the young lady is at present in this house, and that 
her name is Miss Maxwell.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ ejaculated Budell. 

‘ Well,’ said Marby, ‘I may as well take this opportunity of in- 
forming the club that I too am going to follow suit. Only I’ve 
taken the precaution to speak to the young lady first, and Fanny 
Carlyon is shortly going to become Mrs. Marby.’ 

I was thunderstruck. ‘ In that case,’ I said with dignity, as I 
strode from the room, ‘I am now the only member of the Square 
Club.’ 

Just as I was tying my necktie a few minutes before dinner, 
and reflecting that, though nervousness, want of leisure, and even 
blighted affections might be got over, I at least had a reason that 
would preserve me from matrimony, Budell hurried into my 
room. 

* Look here,’ he said, ‘I’m in the deuce of a box! Smithers 
is going to propose to Miss Maxwell; and hang it, that’s Edith !’ 

‘What! you’re both in love with Miss Maxwell ?’ 

‘Yes, and that forward beast, Smithers, will be sure to propose 
right off ; and I’ve never had a good opportunity.’ 

‘My dear Budell, you must make your opportunity. Do it 
to-night.’ : 

‘To-night ? Why, it’s dinner-time already! and after dinner 
we're to have those blessed tableaux vivants ; and goodness knows 
what Smithers will do while I’m looking after the wretched affairs. 
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And then to-morrow, I’ve promised Carlyon to start for the east 
moor at nine o’clock.’ 

I endeavoured to comfort him by suggesting that possibly Miss 
Maxwell might refuse Smithers; but Budell shuddered at the 
possibility of being forestalled. He was palpably upset, and he 
looked nervous and anxious all dinner-time. The company 
generally attributed it to theatrical responsibility, but they were 
wrong ; Budell was too old a hand to be anxious about anything 
so simple as tableaux vivants. Smithers, on the other hand, had 
secured a seat beside Miss Maxwell, and seemed to be making 
himself vastly agreeable. 

The tableaux began immediately after dinner, and they were 
a great success. Budell had skilfully arranged them, without 
attempting to make them into a series ; and music, supposed to be 
appropriate or to have some reference to each tableau, was played 
while the curtain was up. Curiously enough, in the second last 
tableau, Miss Maxwell, Smithers, and Budell were to appear by 
themselves ; and still more curiously the subject of it was ‘ The 
Rivals.’ Where Budell had got it I don’t know; probably in his 
inner consciousness. It was supposed to be a woodland scene in 
the paint-and-powder days. A young lady was discovered seated 
on a bank, with a lover kneeling at her feet, and holding one of 
her hands. Ata little distance, and unseen by either of the lovers, 
was a rival glaring from among the trees at the unsuspecting pair. 
The tableau was very effective. Miss Maxwell looked very charm- 
ing in her costume, and Smithers glared splendidly. Budell’s face 
it was impossible to see, for his back was turned to the audience. 
Up till now the performers had all managed to remain as rigid as 
statues; but in this tableau Miss Maxwell, who had already 
appeared several times, seemed to lose her nerve. The curtain had 
not been up a minute when she started, looked down at Budell, 
and at last, flushing crimson, fairly ran off the stage. However, 
the last tableau went off without a hitch, and the slight mistake 
did not affect the general verdict. An adjournment was made to 
have a dance in the hail, and I was standing idly looking on when 
Budell, once more in his usual garb, rushed up to me ina fever of 
excitement. 

‘ By George, sir,’ he whispered, ‘congratulate me! I’ve done 
it; it’s all right.’ 

And he dragged me along with him from the hall into the 
empty library. 

‘ What on earth do you mean, man ?’ I exclaimed. ‘ What have 
you done ?’ 

‘ I’ve proposed, sir; and I’ve been accepted.’ 
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I cordially congratulated him; and then I inquired, ‘ How 
did you manage it—when did you find the time—and where the 
courage ?’ 

‘Tl tell you. I did it in that tableau. Under cover of the 
music I told Edith that in all sober earnestness I was at her feet, 
not in jest alone; and I asked her to be my wife. That’s why she 
ran away.’ 

‘No wonder !’ I interjected. 

‘Wasn’t it splendid doing it under Smithers’ very eyes? And 
then of course I saw Edith afterwards in the little drawing-room ; 
) and she’ll be here directly, whenever she has changed her cos- 
tume.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad you’ve settled it; and I think Smithers was 
right when he said you would end by proposing in some extra- 
ordinary way. And it seems to me that it was decidedly embar- 
rassing for Miss Maxwell.’ 

Smithers married Edith Maxwell’s sister eighteen months after 
the tableau. 
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Weart and Aciencee : 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cnaprern XXXIX, 


Mrs, GALLILer’s maid looked at her watch, when the carriage left 
Mr. Mool’s house. ‘ We shall be nearly an hour late, before we get 
home,’ she said. 

‘It’s my fault, Jane. Tell your mistress the truth, if she 
questions you. I shall not think the worse of you for obeying 
your orders.’ 

‘Td rather lose my place, Miss, than get you into trouble.’ 

The woman spoke truly. Carmina’s sweet temper had made 
her position not only endurable, but delightful. She had been 
treated like a companion and a friend. As they now drove briskly 
on the road home, she looked at her ‘ young lady’ with an anxious 
interest which proved the sincerity of the feeling that she had just 
expressed. 

Instead of talking pleasantly as usual, Carmina was silent and 
sad. Had this change in her spirits been caused by the visit to 
Mr. Mool? It was even so. The lawyer had innocently decided 
her on taking the desperate course which Miss Minerva had pro- 
posed. 

If Mrs. Gallilee’s assertion of her absolute right of authority, as 
guardian, had been declared by Mr. Mool to be incorrect, Carmina 
was prepared to propose a compromise of her own devising. ‘ She 
would have engaged to remain at her aunt’s disposal until Ovid 
returned, on condition of being allowed, when Teresa arrived in 
London, to live in retirement with her old nurse. This change of 
abode would prevent any collision between Mrs. Gallilee and Teresa, 
and would make Carmina’s life as peaceful, and even as happy, as 
she could wish. ; 

But now that the lawyer had confirmed her aunt’s statement of 
the position in which they stood towards one another, all hope of 
carrying out such an arrangement as this—to any person acquainted 
with Mrs. Gallilee’s temper—was at an end. Instant flight to 
Ovid’s love and protection was the one choice left—unless Car- 
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mina could resign herself to a life of merciless persecution and 
perpetual suspense. 

The arrangements for the flight were already complete. 

That momentary view of Mrs. Gallilee’s face reflected in the 
glass had confirmed Miss Minerva’s resolution to interfere. 
Closeted with Carmina on the Sunday morning, she had proposed 
a scheme of escape which would even set Mrs. Gallilee’s vigilance 
and cunning at defiance. No pecuniary obstacle stood in the way. 
The first quarterly payment of Carmina’s allowance of five hundred 
a year had been already made, by Mr. Mool’s advice. Enough 
was left—even without the assistance which the nurse’s resources 
would render—to purchase the necessary outfit, and to take the two 
women to Quebec. On the day after Teresa’s arrival (at an hour 
of the morning while the servants were still in bed) Carmina and 
her companion could escape from the house on foot—and not leave 
a trace behind them. 

Meanwhile, Fortune befriended Mrs. Gallilee’s maid. No 
questions were put to her; no notice even was taken of the late 
return, 

Vive minutes before the carriage drew up at the house, a 
learned female friend from the country called, by appointment, on 
Mrs. Gallilee. On the coming Tuesday afternoon, an event of the 
deepest scientific interest was to take place. A new Professor had 
undertaken to deliver himself, by means of a lecture, of subversive 
opinions on ‘ Matter.’ A general discussion was to follow; and 
in that discussion (upon certain conditions) Mrs. Gallilee herself 
proposed to take part. 

‘If the Professor attempts to account for the mutual action of 
separate atoms,’ she said, ‘I defy him to do it, without assuming 
the existence of a continuous material medium in space. And this 
point of view being accepted—follow me here!—what is the 
result? In plain words,’ cried Mrs, Gallilee, rising excitedly to 
her feet, ‘ we dispense with the idea of atoms!’ 

The friend looked infinitely relieved by the prospect of dis- 
pensing with atoms, 

* Now observe !’ Mrs, Gallilee proceeded. ‘In connection with 
this part of the subject, I shall wait to see if the Professor adopts 
Thomson’s theory. You are acquainted with Thomson’s theory ? 
No? Let me put it briefly. Mere heterogeneity, together with 
gravitation, is sufficient to explain all the apparently discordant 
laws of molecular action. You understand? Very well. If the 
Professor passes over Thomson, then, I rise in the body of the Hall, 
and take my stand on these grounds.’ 

While Mrs. Gallilee’s grounds were being laid out for the 
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benefit of her friend, the coachman took the carriage back to the 
stables ; the maid went downstairs to tea; and Carmina joined 
Miss Minerva in the schoolroom—all three being protected from 
discovery by Mrs. Gallilee’s rehearsal of her performance in the 
Comedy of Atoms. 


The Monday morning brought with it news from Rome—serious 
news which confirmed Miss Minerva’s misgivings. 

Carmina received a letter, bearing the Italian postmark, but 
not addressed to her in Teresa’s handwriting. She looked to the 
signature at the end. Her correspondent was the old priest— 
Father Patrizio. He wrote in these words :— 


‘My dear child,—Our good Teresa leaves us to-day, on her 
journey to London. She has impatiently submitted to the legal 
ceremonies, rendered necessary by her husband having died without 
making a will. He hardly left anything in the way of money, 
after payment of his burial expenses, and his few little debts. 
What is of far greater importance—he lived, and died, a good 
Christian. I was with him in his last moments. Offer your 
prayers, my dear, for the repose of his soul. 

‘Teresa left me, declaring her purpose of travelling night and 
day, so as to reach you the sooner. Strong as this good creature 
is, I believe she will be obliged to rest on the road for a night at 
least. Calculating on this, I assume that my letter will get to you 
first. I have something to say about your old nurse which it is 
well that you should know. 

‘Do not for a moment suppose that I blame you for having 
told Teresa of the unfriendly reception which you appear to have 
met with from your aunt and guardian. Whom should you confide 
in—if not in the excellent woman who has filled the place of a 
mother to you? Besides, from your earliest years, have I not 
always instilled into you the reverence of truth? You have told 
the truth in your letters. My child, I commend you, and feel for 
you. 

‘ But the impression produced on Teresa is not what you or I 
could wish. It is one of her merits, that she loves you with the 
truest devotion ; it is one of her defects, that she is fierce and 
obstinate in resentment. Your aunt has become an object of 
absolute hatred to her. I have combated—successfully, as I hope 
and believe—this unchristian state of feeling. 

‘She is now beyond the reach of my influence. My purpose 
in writing is to beg you to continue the good work that I have 
begun. Compose this impetuous nature ; restrain this fiery spirit. 
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Your gentle influence, Carmina, has a power of its own over those 
who love you—and who loves you like Teresa ?—of which perhaps 
you are not yourself aware. Use your power discreetly ; and, with 
the blessing of God and His Saints, I have no fear of the result. 
‘Write to me, my child, when Teresa arrives—and let me hear 
that you are happier, and better in health. Tell me also, whether 
there is any speedy prospect of your marriage. If I may presume 
to judge from the little I know, your dearest earthly interests 
depend on the removal of obstacles to this salutary change in your 
life. I send you my good wishes, and my blessing. If a poor old 
priest like me can be of any service, do not forget 
‘Farner Patrizio.’ 


Any lingering hesitation that Carmina might still have felt 
was at an end when she read this letter. Good Father Patrizio, 
like good Mr. Mool, had innocently urged her to set her guardian’s 
authority at defiance. 


Crarter XT. 


Wuen the morning lessons were over, Carmina showed the 
priest’s letter to Miss Minerva, The governess read it, and handed 
it back in silence. 

‘ Have you nothing to say ?’ Carmina asked. 

‘Nothing. You know my opinion already. That letter says 
what I have said—with greater authority.’ 

‘It has determined me to follow your advice, Frances.’ 

* Then it has done well.’ 

‘ And you see,’ Carmina continued,‘ that Father Patrizio speaks 
of obstacles in the way of my marriage. Teresa has evidently 
shown him my letters. Do you think he fears, as I do, that my 
aunt may find some means of separating us, even when Ovid comes 
back ? ’ 

‘ Very likely.’ 

She spoke in faint, weary tones—listlessly leaning back in her 
chair. Carmina asked if she had passed another sleepless night. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘another bad night, and the usual martyrdom 
in teaching the children. I don’t know which disgusts me most— 
Zoe’s impudent stupidity, or Maria’s unendurable humbug.’ 

She had never yet spoken of Maria in this way. Even her 
voice seemed to be changed. Instead of betraying the usual angry 
abruptness, her tones coldly indicated impenetrable contempt. 
In the silence that ensued, she looked up, and saw Carmina’s eyes 
resting on her anxiously and kindly. 
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‘Any other human being but you,’ she said, ‘ would find me 
disagreeable and rude—and would be quite right, too. I haven’t 
asked after your health. You look paler than usual. Have you, 
too, had a bad night ?’ 

‘I fell asleep towards the morning. And—oh, I had such a 
delightful dream! I could almost wish that I had never awakened 
from it.’ 

‘Whom did youdream of?’ She put the question mechanically 
—frowning, as if at some repellent thought suggested to her by 
what she had just heard. 

‘T dreamed of my mother,’ Carmina answered. 

Miss Minerva raised herself at once in the chair. Whatever 
that passing impression might have been, she was free from it now. 
There was some little life again in her eyes; some little spirit in 
her voice. ‘Take me out of myself, she said; ‘tell me your 
dream.’ 

‘It is nothing very remarkable, Frances. We all of us some- 
times see our dear lost ones in sleep. I saw my mother again, as I 
used to see her in the nursery at bedtime—tall and beautiful, with 
herlong dark hair falling over her white dressing-gown to the waist. 
She stooped over me, and kissed me; and she looked surprised. 
She said, “‘ My little angel, why are you here in a strange house ? 
I have come to take you back to your own cot, by my bedside.” I 
wasn’t surprised or frightened ; I put my arms round her neck; 
and we floated away together through the cool starry night; and 
we were at home again. I saw my cot, with its pretty white cur- 
tains and pink ribbons. I heard my mother tell me an English 
fairy story, out of a book which my father had given to her—and 
her kind voice grew fainter and fainter, while I grew more and 
more sleepy—and it ended softly, just as it used to end in the 
happy old days. And I woke, crying. Do you ever dream of your 
mother now ?’ 

‘I? God forbid!’ 

‘Oh, Frances, what a dreadful thing to say!’ 

‘Is it? It was the thought in me, when yon spoke. And 
with good reason, too. I was the last of a large family—the ugly 
one ; the ill-tempered one; the incumbrance that made it harder 
than ever to find money enough to pay the household expenses. 
My father swore at my mother for being my mother. She reviled 
him just as bitterly in return; and vented the rest of her ill- 
temper on my wretched little body, with no sparing hand. Bed- 
time was her time for beating me. Talk of your mother— 
not of mine! You were very young, were you not, when she 
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‘'l'oo young to feel my misfortune—but old enough to remem- 
ber the sweetest woman that ever lived. Let me show you my 
father’s portrait of her again. Doesn’t that face tell you what an 
angel she was? There was some charm in her that all children 
felt. I can just remember some of my playfellows who used to 
come to our garden. Other good mothers were with us—but the 
children all crowded round my mother. They would have her in 
all their games ; they fought for places on her lap when she told 
them stories; some of them cried, and some of them screamed, 
when it was time to take them away from her. Oh, why do we 
live! why do we die! I have bitter thoughts sometimes, Frances, 
like you. I have read in poetry that death is a fearful thing. 
To me, death is a cruel thing,-—and it has never seemed so cruel 
as in these later days, since I have known Ovid. If my mother 
had but lived till now, what happiness would have been added to 
my life! How Ovid would have loved her—how she would have 
loved Ovid !’ 

Miss Minerva listened in silence. It was the silence of true 
interest and sympathy, while Carmina was speaking of her mother. 
When her lover’s name became mingled with the remembrances of 
her childhood—the change came. Once more, the tell-tale lines 
began to harden in the governess’s face. She lay back again in 
her chair. Her fingers irritably platted and unplatted the edge of 
her black apron. 

Carmina was too deeply absorbed in her thoughts, too eagerly 
bent on giving them expression, to notice these warning signs. 

‘I have all my mother’s letters to my father,’ she went on, 
* when he was away from her on hissketching excursions. You have 
still a little time to spare—I should so like to read some of them 
to you. J was reading one, last night—-which perhaps accounts 
for my dream! It is on a subject that interests everybody. In 
my father’s absence, a very dear friend of his met with a mis- 
fortune ; and my mother had to prepare his wife to hear the bad 
news—oh, that reminds me! ‘There is something I want to say 
to you first.’ 

‘ About yourself?’ Miss Minerva asked. 

‘About Ovid. I want your advice.’ 

Miss Minerva was silent. Carmina went on. ‘It’s about 
writing to Ovid,’ she explained. 

‘Write, of course!’ 

The reply was suddenly and sharply given. ‘Surely, I have 
not offended you ?’ Carmina said. 

‘Nonsense! Let me hear your mother’s letter.’ 
‘ Yes—but I want you to hear the circumstances first.’ 
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‘ You have mentioned them already.’ 

‘No! no! I mean the circumstances, in my case.’ She drew 
her chair closer to Miss Minerva. ‘I want to whisper—for fear of 
somebody passing on the stairs. The more I think of it, the more 
I feel that [ ought to prepare Ovid for seeing me, before I make 
my escape. You said when we talked of it P 

‘Never mind what I said.’ 

‘Oh, but Ido mind! You said I could go to Ovid’s bankers 
at Quebec, and then write when I knew where he was. I have 
been thinking over it since—and I see a serious risk. He might 
return from his inland journey, on the very day that I get there : 
he might even meet me in the street. In his delicate health—I 
daren’t think of what the consequences of such a surprise might 
be! And then there is the dreadful necessity of telling him that 
his mother has driven me into taking this desperate step. In my 
place, wouldn’t you feel that you could do it more delicately in 
writing ?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

‘TI might write to-morrow, for instance. ‘To-morrow is one of 
the American mail days. My letter would get to Canada (remem- 
bering the roundabout way by which Teresa and I are to travel, 
for fear of discovery) days and days before we could arrive. I 
should shut myself up in an hotel at Quebec; and Teresa could go 
every day to the bank to hear if Ovid was likely to send for his 
letters, or likely to call soon, and ask for them. Then he would be 
prepared. Then, when we meet——!’ 

The governess left her chair, and pointed to the clock. 

Carmina looked at her—and rose in alarm. ‘Are you in 
pain ?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes—neuralgia, I think. I have the remedy in my room. 
Don’t keep me, my dear. Mrs. Gallilee musn’t find me here 





again.’ 

The paroxysm of pain which Carmina had noticed passed over 
her face once more. She subdued it, and left the room. The 
pain mastered her again; a low cry broke from her when she 
closed the deor. Carmina ran out: ‘Frances! what is it?’ 
Frances looked over her shoulder, while she slowly ascended the 
stairs. ‘Never mind!’ she said gently. ‘Never mind!’ 

Carmina advanced a step to follow her, and drew back. 

Was that expression of suffering really caused by pain of the 
body ? or was it attributable to anything that she had rashly said ? 
She tried to recall what had passed between Frances and herself. 
The effort wearied her. Her thoughts turned self-reproachfully to 
Ovid. If he had been speaking to a friend whose secret sorrow 
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was known to him, would he have mentioned the name of the 
woman whom they both loved? She looked at his portrait, and 
reviled herself as a selfish, insensible wretch. ‘ Will Ovid improve 
me?’ she wondered. ‘Shall I be a little worthier of him, when 
I am his wife ?’ 

Luncheon time came ; and Mrs. Gallilee sent word that they 
were not to wait for her. 

‘She’s studying,’ said Mr. Gallilee, with awe-struck looks, 
‘She’s going to make a speech at the Discussion to-morrow. The 
man who gives the lecture is the man she’s going to pitch into. I 
don’t know him ; but—howdo you feel about it yourself, Carmina ?— 
I wouldn’t stand in his shoes for any sum of money you could 
offer me. Voor devil! I beg your pardon, my dear; let me give 
you a wing of the fowl. Boiled fowl—eh? and tongue—ha? 
Do you know the story of the foreigner? He dined out fifteen 
times with his English friends. And there was boiled fowl and 
tongue at every dinner. The fifteenth time, the foreigner couldn’t 
stand it any longer. He slapped his forehead, and he said, “ Ah, 
merciful Ileaven, cock and bacon again!” You won’t mention it, 
will you?—and perhaps you think as I do ?—I’m sick of cock and 
bacon, myself? 

Mr. Null’s medical orders still prescribed fresh air. The 
carriage came to the door at the regular hour; and Mr. Gallilee, 
with equal regularity, withdrew to his club. 

Carmina was too uneasy to leave the house, without seeing 
Miss Minerva first. She went up to the schoolroom. 

There was no sound of voices, when she opened the door. Miss 
Minerva was writing, and silence had been proclaimed. The girls 
were ready dressed for their walk. Industrious Maria had her 
book. Idle Zo, perched on a high chair, sat kicking her legs. 
‘If you say a word,’ she whispered, as Carmina passed her, ¢ you'll 
be called an Imp, and stuck up ona chair. I shall go to the 
boy.’ 

‘Are you better, Frances ?’ 

‘Much better, my dear.’ 

Her face denied it; the look of suffering was there still. She 
tore up the letter which she had been writing, and threw the 
fragments into the wastepaper basket. 

‘ That’s the second letter you’ve torn up,’ Zo remarked. 

‘Say a word more—and you shall have bread and water for 
tea!’ Miss Minerva was not free from irritation, although she 
might be free from pain. Even Zo noticed how angry the gover- 
ness was, 

‘I wish you could drive with me in the carriage,’ said Carmina, 
‘ The air would do you so much good.’ 
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‘Impossible! But you may soothe my irritable nerves in 
another way, if you like.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Relieve me of these girls. Take them out with you. Do 
you mind ?’ 

Zo instantly jumped off her chair; and even Maria looked up 
from her book. 

‘I will take them with pleasure. Must we ask my aunt’s per- 
mission ?’” 

‘We will dispense with your aunt’s permission. She is shut 
up in her study—and we are all forbidden to disturb her. I will 
take it on myself.’ She turned to the girls with another outbreak 
of irritability. ‘ Be off!’ 

Maria rose with dignity, and made another successful exit. 
‘I am sorry, dear Miss Minerva, if J have done anything to make 
you angry.’ She pointed the emphasis on ‘I,’ by a side-look at 
her sister. Zo bounced out of the room, and performed the 
Italian boy’s dance on the landing. ‘For shame!’ said Maria, 
Zo burst into singing. ‘ Yah-yah-yah-bellah-vituh-yah! Jolly! 
jolly ! jolly !—we are going out for a drive!’ 

Carmina waited, to say a friendly word, before she followed the 
girls. 

‘You didn’t think me neglectful, Frances, when I let you go 
upstairs by yourself?’ 

Miss Minerva answered sadly and kindly. ‘The best thing 
you could do was to leave me by myself.’ 

Carmina’s mind was still not quite at ease. ‘ Yes—but you 
were in pain,’ she said. 

‘ You curious child! I am not in pain now.’ 

‘Will you make me comfortable, Frances ? Give me a kiss.’ 

‘Two, my dear—if you like.’ 

She kissed Carmina on one cheek and on the other. ‘ Now, 
leave me to write,’ she said. 

Carmina left her. 

The drive ought to have been a pleasant one, with Zo in the 
carriage. ‘T'o the maid, it was a time of the heartiest enjoyment. 
Maria herself condescended to smile, now and then. ‘There was 
only one dull person in the carriage. ‘Miss Carmina was but 
poor company,’ the maid remarked when they got back. 

Mrs, Gallilee herself received them in the hall. 

‘You will never take the children out again, without my 
leave,’ she said to Carmina. ‘The person who is really responsible 
for what you have done will mislead you no more.’ With those 
words she entered the library and closed the door. ; 
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Maria and Zo, at the sight of their mother, had hurried 
upstairs. Carmina stood alone in the hall. Mrs. Gallilee had 
turned her cold. After a while, she followed the children as far as 
her own room. There, her resolution failed her. She called 
faintly upstairs—‘ Frances!’ There was no answering voice. She 
went into her room. A small paper packet was on the table; 
sealed, and addressed to herself. She tore it open. A ring with 
a little ruby in it dropped out: she recognised the stone—it was 
Miss Minerva’s ring. 

Some blotted lines were traced on the paper, inside. 

‘I have tried to pour out my heart to you in writing—and I 
have torn up the letters. The fewest words are the best. Look 
back at my confession—and you will know why I have left you. 
You shall hear from me, when I am more worthy of you than I 
am now. In the meantime, wear my ring. It will tell you how 
mean I once was. F. M.’ 

Carmina looked at the ring. She remembered that Frances 
had tried to make her accept it as security, in return for the loan 
of twenty pounds. 

She looked at the confession. Two passages in it were under- 
lined: ‘ The wickedness in me, on which Mrs. Gallilee calculated, 
may be in me still.’ And, again: ‘ Even now, when you have 
found me out, I love him. Don’t trust me.’ 

Never had Carmina trusted her more faithfully than she 
trusted her at that bitter moment ! 


Cnarter XLI. 


THE ordinary aspect of the schoolroom was seen no more. 

Installed in a position of temporary authority, the parlour- 
maid sat silently at her needlework. Maria stood by the window, 
in the new character of an idle girl—with her handkerchief in her 
hand, and her everlasting book dropped unnoticed on the floor. 
Zo lay flat on her back, on the hearth-rug, hugging the dog in her 
arms. At intervals, she rolled herself over slowly from side to side, 
and stared at the ceiling with wondering eyes. Miss Minerva’s 
departure had struck the parlour-maid dumb, and had petrified 
the: pupils. 

Maria broke the silence at last. ‘I wonder where Carmina 
is ?’ she said. 

‘In her room, most likely,’ the parlour-maid suggested. 

‘Had I better go and see after her ?’ 

The cautious parlour-maid declined to offer advice. Maria’s 
well-balanced mind was so completely unhinged’ that she looked 
with languid curiosity at her sister. Zo was still rolling slowly 
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from one side to the other; trying perhaps instinctively to set the 
inert weight of thought in her moving in that manner. The dog 
on her breast, lulled by the regular motion, slept profoundly : not 
even troubled by a dream of fleas! 

While Maria was still considering what it might be best to do, 
Carmina entered the room. She looked, as the servant afterwards 
described it, ‘like a person who had lost her way.’ Maria 
exhibited the feeling of the schoolroom by raising her handker- 
chief in solemn silence to her eyes. Without taking notice of this 
demonstration, Carmina approached the parlour-maid, and said, 
‘Did you see Miss Minerva before she went away ?’ 

‘I took her message, Miss.’ 

‘What message ?’ 

‘The message, saying she wished to see my mistress for a few 
minutes.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well, miss, 1 was told to show the governess into the library. 
She went down with her bonnet on, ready dressed to go out. 
Before she had been five minutes with my mistress she came out 
again, and rang the hall-bell, and spoke to Joseph. ‘ My boxes 
are packed and directed,” she says; “I will send for them in an 
hour’s time. Good day, Joseph.” And she stepped into the street, 
as quietly as if she was going out shopping round the corner.’ 

‘ Have the boxes been sent for ?’ 

‘Yes, miss.’ 

Carmina lifted her head, and spoke in steadier tones. 

‘ Where have they been taken to?’ 

‘To the flower-shop at the back—to be kept till called for.’ 

‘No other address ?’ 

‘ None.’ 

The last faint hope of tracing Frances wasat anend. Carmina 
turned wearily to leave the room. Zo called to her from the 
hearthrug. Always kind to the child, she retraced her steps. 
‘What is it?’ she asked. 

Zo got on her legs before she spoke, like a member of parlia- 
ment. ‘I’ve been thinking about that governess,’ she announced. 
*Didn’t I once tell you I was going to run away? And wasn’t it 
because of Her? Hush! Here’s the part of it I can’t make out 
—She’s run away from Me. I don’t bear malice; I’m only glad 
in myself. No more dirty nails. No more bread and water for 
tea. That’s all. Good morning.’ Zo laid herself down again on 
the rug ; and the dog laid himself down again on Zo. 

Carmina returned to her room—to reflect on what she had 
heard from the parlour-maid. 
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It was now plain that Mrs. Gallilee had not been allowed the 
opportunity of dismissing her governess at a moment’s notice: 
Miss Minerva’s sudden departure was unquestionably due to Miss 
Minerva herself. Thus far, Carmina was able to think clearly— 
and no farther. The confused sense of helpless distress which she 
had felt, after reading the few farewell words that Frances had 
addressed to her, still oppressed her mind. There were moments 
when she vaguely understood, and bitterly lamented, the motives 
which had animated her unhappy friend. Other moments followed, 
when she impulsively resented the act which had thrown her on 
her own resources, at the very time when she had most need of 
the encouragement that could be afforded by the sympathy of a 
firmer nature than her own. She began to doubt the steadiness 
of her resolution—without Frances to take leave of her, on the 
morning of the escape. For the first time, she was now tortured 
by distrust of Ovid’s reception of her; by dread of his possible 
disapproval of her boldness ; by morbid suspicion even of his taking 
his mother’s part. Bewildered and reckless, she threw herself on 
the sofa—her heart embittered against Frances—indifferent 
whether she lived or died. 

At dinner-time she sent a message, begging to be excused from 
appearing at the table. Mrs. Gallilee at once presented herself, 
harder and colder than ever, to inspect the invalid. Perceiving 
no immediate necessity for summoning Mr. Null, she said, ‘ Ring, 
if you want anything,’ and left the room. 

Mr. Gallilee followed, after an interval, with a little sur- 
reptitious offering of wine (hidden under his coat); and witha 
selection of tarts crammed into his pocket. ‘ Smuggled goods, my 
dear,’ he whispered, ‘ picked up when nobody happened to be look- 
ing my way. When we are miserable, Carmina, it’s a sign from 
kind Providence that we are intended to eat and drink. The 
sherry’s old, and the pastry melts in your mouth. Shall I stay 
with you? You would rather not? Just my feeling! Remark- 
able similarity in our opinions—don’t youthink so yourself? I’m 
sorry for poor Miss Minerva. Suppose you go to bed ?’ 

Carmina was in no mood to profit by this excellent advice. 
She was walking restlessly up and down her room, when the time 
came for shutting up the house. With tlie sound of closing locks 
and bolts, there was suddenly mingled a sharp ring at the bell; 
followed by another unexpected event. Mr. Gallilee paid her a 
second visit—in a state of transformation. His fat face was 
flushed : he positively looked as if he was capable of feeling strong 
emotion, unconnected with champagne and the club! He pre- 
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sented a telegram to Carmina—and, when he spoke, there were 
thrills of agitation in the tones of his piping voice. 

‘My dear, something very unpleasant has happened. I met 
Joseph taking this to my wife. Highly improper, in my opinion, 
—what do you say yourself?—to take it to Mrs. Gallilee, when 
it’s addressed to you. It was no mistake; he was so impudent as 
to say he had his orders. I have reproved Joseph.’ Mr. Gallilee 
looked astonished at himself, when» he made this latter statement 
—then relapsed into his customary sweetness of temper. ‘No bad 
news?” he asked anxiously, when Carmina opened the telegram. 

‘Good news! the best of good news!’ she answered impetu- 
ously. 

Mr. Gallilee looked as happy as if the welcome telegram had 
been addressed to himself.” On his way out of the room, he under- 
went another relapse. The footman’s audacious breach of trust 
began to trouble him again. He said—he actually said, without 
appealing to anybody—‘ Damn Joseph !’ 

The telegram was from Teresa. It had been despatched from 
Paris that evening ; and the message was thus expressed: ‘ Too 
tired to get on to England by to-night’s mail. Shall leave by the 
early train to-morrow morning, and be with you by six o'clock.’ 

Carmina’s mind was exactly in the state to feel unmingled 
relief at the prospect of seeing the dear old friend of her happiest 
days. Her thoughts never adverted to Mrs. Gallilee’s attempt at 
surprising some suspected communication between Miss Minerva 
and herself—so plainly revealed by the order to thefootman. For 
that night, it was enough to know that she was not quite friendless 
yet. No fear of what might follow Teresa’s return troubled her, 
when she laid her head on the pillow. Her courage had revived: 
she felt equal again (with the dear old nurse’s help) to confront the 
risk of the meditated flight. In her steadier flow of spirits, she 
could now see all that was worthiest of sympathy and admiration, 
all that claimed loving submission and allowance from herself, in 
the sacrifice to which Frances had submitted. How bravely the 
poor governess had controlled the jealous misery that tortured her ! 
How nobly she had renounced Carmina’s friendship, for Carmina’s 
sake | 

The next day—the important Tuesday of the lecture on 
Matter; the delightful Tuesday of Teresa’s arrival—brought with 
it special demands on Carmina’s pen. 

Her first letter was addressed to Frances. It was frankly and 
earnestly written ; entreating Miss Minerva to appoint a place at 
which they might meet, and assuring her, in the most affectionate 
terms, that she was still loved, trusted, and admired by her faith- 
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ful friend. The parlour-maid took the letter immediately to the 
flower shop, and placed it herself under the cord of one of the 
boxes—still waiting to be claimed. 

The second letter filled many pages, and occupied the re- 
mainder of the morning. 

With the utmost delicacy, but with perfect truthfulness at 
the same time, Carmina revealed to her betrothed husband the 
serious reasons which had forced her to withdraw herself from his 
mother’s care. Bound to speak at last in her own defence, she felt 
that concealments and compromises would be alike unworthy of 
Ovid and of herself. What she had already written to Teresa, she 
now wrote again—with but one modification. She expressed her- 
self forbearingly towards Ovid’s mother. The closing words of the 
letter were worthy of Carmina’s gentle, just, and generous nature. 

‘You will perhaps say, Why do I only hear now of all that you 
have suffered? My love, I have longed to tell you of it! I have 
even taken up my pen to begin. But I thought of you, and put 
it down again. How selfish, how cruel, to hinder your recovery by 
causing you sorrow and suspense—to bring you back perhaps to 
England before your health was restored! I don’t regret the 
effort that it has cost me to keep silence. My only sorrow in 
writing to you is, that I must speak of your mother in terms 
which may lower her in her son’s estimation.’ 

The servant brought the luncheon up to Carmina’s room. The 
mistress was still at her studies; the master had gone to his club. 
As for the girls, their only teacher for the present was the teacher 
of music. When the ordeal of the lecture and the discussion had 
been passed, Mrs. Gallilee threatened to take Miss Minerva’s place 
herself, until a new governess could be found. For once, Maria 
and Zo showed a sisterly similarity in their feelings. It was hard 
to say which of the two looked forward to her learned mother’s 
instruction with the greatest terror. 

Carmina heard the pupils at the piano, while she was eating 
her luncheon. The profanation of music ceased, when she went 
into the bedroom to get ready for her daily drive. She took her 
letter, duly closed and stamped, downstairs with her—to be sent to 
the post with the other letters of the day, collected in the basket. 
In the weakened state of her nerves, the effort that she had made 
in writing to Ovid had shaken her. Her heart beat uneasily ; her 
knees trembled, as she descended the stairs. 

Arrived in sight of the hall, she discovered a man walking 
slowly to and fro. He turned towards her as she advanced, and 
disclosed the detestable face of Mr. Le Frank. 

The music-master’s last reserves of patience had come to an 
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end. Watch for them as he might, no opportunities had presented 
themselves of renewing his investigation in Carmina’s room. In 
the interval that had passed, his hungry suspicion of her had been 
left to feed on itself. The motives for that incomprehensible 
attempt to make a friend of him, so strangely accompanied by a 
sinister invitation to shake hands, remained hidden in as thick a 
darkness as ever. Victim of adverse circumstances, Mr. Le Frank 
had determined (with the greatest reluctance) to take the straight- 
forward course. Instead of secretly getting his information from 
Carmina’s journals and letters, he was now reduced to openly 
applying for enlightenment to Carmina herself. 

Occupying, for the time being, the position of an honourable 
man, he presented himself at cruel disadvantage. He was not 
master of his own glorious voice; he was without the self-possession 
indispensable to the perfect performance of his magnificent bow. 
‘I have waited to have a word with you,’ he began abruptly, 
‘before you go out for your drive.’ 

Already unnerved, even before she had seen him—painfully 
conscious that she had committed a serious error, on the last occa- 
sion when they had met, in speaking at all—Carmina neither 
answered him nor looked at him. She bent her head confusedly, 
and advanced a little nearer to the house door. 

He at once moved so as to place himself in her way. 

‘IT must request you to call to mind what passed between us,’ 
he resumed, ‘ when we met by accident some little time since.’ 

He had speculated on frightening her. His insolence stirred 
her spirit into asserting itself. ‘Let me by, if you please,’ she 
said; ‘ the carriage is waitiug for me.’ 

‘The carriage can wait a little longer,’ he answered coarsely. 
‘On the occasion to which I have referred, you were so good as to 
make advances, to which I cannot consider myself as having any 
claim. Perhaps you will favour me by stating your motives ?’ 

‘TI don’t understand you, sir.’ 

‘Oh yes—you do!’ 

She stepped back, and laid her hand on the bell which rang 
below stairs, in the pantry. ‘ Must I ring?’ she said. 

It was plain that she would do it, if he moved a step nearer to 
her. He drew aside—with a look which made her tremble. On 
passing the hall table, she placed her letter in the post-basket. 
His eye followed it, as it left her hand: he became suddenly 
penitent and polite. ‘I am sorry if I have alarmed you,’ he said, 
and opened the house door for her—without showing himself to 
the coachman and the maid outside. 

The carriage haying been driven away, he softly closed the 
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door again, and returned to the hall table, He looked into the 
post-basket. 

Was there any danger of discovery by the servants? The 
footman was absent, attending his mistress on her way to the 
lecture. None of the female servants were on the stairs. He took 
up Carmina’s letter and looked at the address: To Doctor Ovid 
Vere. 

His eyes twinkled furtively ; his excellent memory for injuries 
reminded him that Doctor Ovid Vere had endeavouréd (without 
even caring to conceal it) to prevent Mrs. Gallilee from engaging 
him as her music-master. By subtle links of its own forging, his 
vindictive nature now connected his hatred of the person to whom 
the letter was addressed, with his interest in stealing the letter 
itself for the discovery of Carmina’s secrets. The clock told him 
that there was plenty of time to open the envelope, and (if the 
contents proved to be of no importance to him) to close it again, 
and take it himself to the post. After a last look round, he 
withdrew undiscovered, with the letter in his pocket. 


Returning to the house, the carriage was passed by a cab, 
with a man in it, driven at such a furious rate that there was a 
narrow escape of collision. The maid screamed ; Carmina turned 
pale ; the coachman wondered why the man in the cab was in such 


a hurry. The man was Mr. Mool’s head clerk, on. his way to 
Doctor Benjulia. 


Cuarter XLII. 


Tut mind of the clerk’s master had been troubled by serious 
doubts, after Carmina lef( his house on Sunday. 

Her agitated manner, her strange questions, and her abrupt 
departure, all suggested to Mr. Mool’s mind some rash project in 
contemplation—perhaps even the plan of an elopement. To most 
other men, the obvious course to take would have been to com- 
municate with Mrs. Gallilee. But the lawyer preserved a vivid 
remembrance of the interview which had taken place at his office. 
The detestable pleasure which Mrs, Gallilee had betrayed in pro- 
faning the memory of Carmina’s mother had so shocked and 
disgusted him that he recoiled from the idea of holding any 
further intercourse with her, no matter how pressing the emergency 
might be. It was possible, after what had passed, that Carmina 
might feel the propriety of making some explanation by letter. 
He decided to wait until the next morning, on the chance of 
hearing from her. 

On the Monday, no letter arrived. Proceeding to the office, 
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Mr. Mool found, in his business correspondence, enough to occupy 
every moment of his time. He had purposed writing to Carmina, 
but the idea was now inevitably pressed out of his mind. It was 
only at the close of the day’s work that he had leisure to think of 
a matter of greater importance—that is to say, of the necessity of 
discovering Benjulia’s friend of other days, the Italian teacher 
Baccani. He left instructions with one of his clerks to make 
inquiries the next morning at the shops-.of foreign booksellers. 
There, and there only, the question might be answered, whether 
Baccani was still living, and living in London. 

The inquiries proved successful. On Tuesday aranena Bac- 
cani’s address was in Mr. Mool’s hands. 

Busy as he still was, the lawyer set aside his own affairs, in 
deference to the sacred duty of defending the memory of the dead, 
and to the pressing necessity of silencing Mrs. Gallilee’s cruel and 
slanderous tongue. Arrived at Baccani’s lodgings, he was informed 
that the language-master had gone to his dinner at a neighbouring 
restaurant. Mr. Mool waited at the lodgings, and sent a note to 
Baccani. In ten minutes more he found himself in the presence 
of an elderly man, of ascetic appearance, whose looks and tones 
showed him to be apt to take offence on small provocation, and 
more than half ready to suspect an eminent solicitor of being a 
spy. 
But Mr. Mool’s experience was equal to the call on it. Having 
clearly and fully explained the object that he had in view, he left 
the apology for his intrusion to be inferred, and concluded by an 
appeal—always, to their credit be it spoken, seriously received by 
foreigners—an appeal to the sympathy of an honourable man. 

Silently forming his opinion of the lawyer, while he listened, 
Baccani expressed the conclusion at which he had arrived, in these 
terms :— 

‘ My experience of mankind, sir, has been a bitterly bad one. 
You have improved my opinion of human nature since you entered 
this room. That is not a little thing to say, at my age and in my 
circumstances.’ 

He bowed gravely, and turned to his bed. From under it he 
pulled out a clumsy iron box. Having opened the rusty lock with ° 
some difficulty, he produced a ragged pocket-book, and picked out 
from it a paper which looked like an old letter. 

‘There,’ he said, handing the paper to Mr. Mool, ‘is the state- 
ment which vindicates this lady’s reputation. Before you open 
the manuscript I must tell you how I came by it.’ 

He appeared to feel such embarrassment in approaching the 
subject that Mr. Mool interposed. 
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‘IT am already acquainted,’ he said, ‘with some of the circum- 
stances to which you are about to allude. I happen to know of 
the wager in which the calumny originated, and of the manner in 
which that wager was decided. The events which followed are the 
only events that I need trouble you to describe.’ 

Baccani’s grateful sense of relief avowed itself without reserve. 
‘I feel your kindness,’ he said, ‘as keenly as I feel my own dis- 
graceful conduct, in permitting a woman’s reputation to he made 
the subject of a wager. From whom did you obtain your infor- 
mation ?’ 

‘From the person who mentioned your name to me—Doctor 
Benjulia.’ 

Baccani lifted his hand with a gesture of angry protest. 

‘ Don’t speak of him again, sir, in my presence!’ he burst out. 
‘That man has insulted me. When I took refuge from political 
persecution in this country, I sent him my prospectus. From ny 
own humble position as a teacher of languages, I looked up with- 
out envy to his celebrity among doctors; I thought I might 
remind him, not unfavourably, of our early friendship—I, who had 
done him a hundred kindnesses in those past days. He has never 
taken the slightest notice of me; he has not even acknowledged 
the receipt of my prospectus. Despicable wretch! Let me hear 
no more of him.’ 

‘Pray forgive me if I refer to him again—for the last time,’ 
Mr. Mool pleaded. ‘Did your acquaintance with him continue 
after the question of the wager had been settled ?’ 

‘No, sir!’ Baccani answered sternly. ‘ When I was at leisure, 
a few days afterwards, to go to the club at which we were accus- 
tomed to meet, he had left Rome. From that time to this—I 
rejoice to say it—I have never set eyes on him.’ 

The obstacles which had prevented the refutation of the 
calumny from reaching Benjulia were now revealed. Mr. Mool 
had only to hear, next, how that refutation had been obtained. 
‘Shaii we return,’ he suggested, ‘to the manuscript which you 
permit me to read ?’ 

‘Willingly,’ said Baceani. ‘ The position I took in the matter 
is easily described. I was determined to see the woman’s face, 
before I allowed myself to believe that an estimable married lady 
could have compromised herself with a scoundrel, who had boasted 
that she was his mistress. I waited in the street, until the woman 
came out. I followed her, and saw her meet a man. The two 
went together to a theatre. I took my place near them. She 
lifted her veil as a matter of course. My suspicion of foul play 
was instantly confirmed, When the performance was over, I 
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traced her back to Mr. Robert Graywell’s house. He and his wife 
were both absent at a party. I was too indignant to wait till they 
came back. Under the threat of charging the wretch with steal- 
ing her mistress’s clothes, I extorted from her the signed confession 
which you have in your hand. She was under notice to leave her 
place for insolent behaviour to her mistress. The personation 
which had been intended to deceive me was an act of revenge ; 
planned between herself, and the blackguard who had employed 
her to make his lie look like truth. There is one thing more to 
add, before you read the confession. Mrs. Robert Graywell did 
imprudently send him some money—in answer to a begging letter 
artfully enough written to excite her pity. A second application 
was refused by her husband—and what followed on that, you know 
already.’ 

Having read the confession, Mr. Mool was permitted to take a 
copy, and to make any use of it which he might think desirable. 
His one remaining anxiety was to hear what had become of the 
man who had planned the deception. ‘Surely, he said, ‘that 
villain has not escaped punishment ?’ 

Baccani answered this in his own bitter way. 

‘ My dear sir! how can you ask such a simple question ? That 
sort of man always escapes punishment. In the last extreme of 
poverty his luck provides him with somebody to cheat. Common 
respect for Mrs. Robert Graywell closed my lips; and I was the 
only person acquainted with the circumstances. I wrote to our 
club declaring the fellow to be a cheat—and leaving it to be 
inferred that he cheated at cards. He knew better than to insist 
on my explaining myself—he resigned and disappeared. I dare 
say he is living still—living in clover on some unfortunate woman. 
The beautiful and the good die untimely deaths. He, and his 
kind, last and live.’ 

Mr. Mool had neither time nor inclination to plead in favour 
of the more hopeful view, which believes in the agreeable fiction. 
called ‘ poetical justice.’ He tried to express his sense of obliga- 
tion at parting. Baccani refused to listen. 

‘The obligation is all on my side,’ he said. ‘ AsI have already 
told you, your visit has added a bright day to my calendar. In 
our pilgrimage, my friend, through this world of rogues and fools, 
we may never meet again. Jet us remember gratefully that we 
have met. Farewell.’ 

So they parted. 

Returning to his office, Mr. Mool attached to the copy of the 
confession a brief statement of the circumstances under which the 
Italian had become possessed of it. He then added these lines, 
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addressed to Benjulia :—‘* Yow set the false report afloat. I leave 
it to your sense of duty to decide, whether you ought not to go at 
once to Mrs. Gallilee, and tell her that the slander which you 
repeated is now proved to be a lie. If you don’t agree with me, I 
must go to Mrs. Gallilee myself. In that case, please return, 
by the bearer, the papers which are inclosed.’ 

The clerk instructed to deliver these documents, within the 
shortest possible space of time, found Mr. Mool waiting at the 
office, on his return, He answered his master’s inquiries by pro- 
ducing Benjulia’s reply. 

The doctor’s amiable humour was still in the ascendant. His 
success in torturing his unfortunate cook had been followed by 
the receipt of a telegram from his friend at Montreal, containing 
this satisfactory answer to his question:—‘ Not brain disease.’ 
With his mind now set completely at ease, his instincts as a 
gentleman were at full liberty to control him. ‘I entirely agree 
with you,’ he wrote to Mr. Mool. ‘I go back with your clerk ; 
the cab will drop me at Mrs, Gallilee’s house.’ 

Mr. Mool turned to the clerk. 

‘Did you wait to hear if Mrs. Gallilee was at home ?’ he asked. 

‘Mrs. Gallilee was absent, sir—-attending a lecture.’ 

‘What did Doctor Benjulia do ?’ 

‘Went into the house, to wait her return.’ 


Cuapter XLIII. 


Mrs. GALLILEr’s page (attending to the house-door, in the foot- 
man’s absence) had just shown Benjulia into the library, when 
there was another ring at the bell. The new visitor was Mr. Le 
Frank. He appeared to be ina hurry. Without any preliminary 
questions, he said, ‘ Take my card to Mrs. Gallilee.’ 

‘ My mistress is out, sir.’ 

The music-master looked impatiently at the hall clock. The 
hall clock answered him by striking the half-hour after five. 

‘Do you expect Mrs. Gallilee back soon ?’ 

‘We don’t know, sir. The footman had his orders to be in 
waiting with the carriage at five.’ 

After a moment of irritable reflection, Le Frank took a letter 
from his pocket. ‘Say that I have an appointment, and am not 
able to wait. Give Mrs. Gallilee that letter the moment she 
comesin.’ With those directions he left the house. 

The page looked at the letter. It was sealed; and, over the 
address, two underlined words were written :—‘ Private. Imme- 
diate.’ Mindful of visits from tradespeople, anxious to see his 
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mistress, and provided beforehand with letters to be delivered 
immediately, the boy took a pecuniary view of Mr. Le Frank’s 
errand at the house. ‘ Another of them,’ he thought, ‘ wanting his 
money.’ 

As he placed the letter on the hall table, the library door 
opened, and Benjulia appeared—weary already of waiting, without 
occupation, for Mrs. Gallilee’s return. 

‘Is smoking allowed in the library ?’ he asked. 

The page looked up at the giant towering over him, with the 
envious admiration of a short boy. He replied with a discretion 
beyond his years: ‘ Would you please step into the smoking-room, 
sir?’ 

‘ Anybody there ?’ 

‘My master, sir.’ 

Benjulia at once declined the invitation to the smoking-room. 
‘ Anybody else at home ?’ he inquired. 

Miss Carmina was upstairs—the page answered. ‘And I 
think,’ he added, ‘ Mr. Null is with her.’ 

‘Who’s Mr, Null?’ 

‘ The doctor, sir.’ 

Benjulia declined to disturb the doctor. He tried a third, and 
last question. 

‘Where’s Zo?’ 

‘Here!’ cried a shrill voice from the upper regions. ‘Who 
are You?’ 

To the page’s astonishment, the giant-gentleman with the 
resonant bass voice answered this quite gravely. ‘I’m Benjulia,’ 
he said. 

‘Come up!’ cried Zo. 

Benjulia ascended the stairs. 

‘Stop!’ shouted the voice from above. 

Benjulia stopped. 

‘ Have you got your big stick ?’ 

‘ Yes’ 

‘Bring it up with you.’ Benjulia retraced his steps into the 
hall. The page respectfully handed him his stick. Zo became 
impatient. ‘Look sharp!’ she called out. 

Benjulia obediently quickened his pace. Zo left the school- 
room (in spite of the faintly heard protest of the maid in charge) 
to receive him on the stairs. They met on the landing, outside 
Carmina’s room. Zo possessed herself of the bamboo cane, and 
led the way in. ‘Carmina! here’s the big stick I told you 
about,’ she announced. *¢ Whose stick, dear ?’ Zo returned to the 
landing. ‘Come in, Benjulia,’ she said—and seized him by the 
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coat-tails. Mr. Null rose instinctively. Was this his celebrated 
colleague? With some reluctance, Carmina appeared at the door ; 
thinking of the day when Ovid had fainted, and when the great 
man had treated her so harshly. In fear of more rudeness, she 
asked him confusedly to come in. 

Still immovable on the landing, he looked at her in silence. 

The serious question occurred to him which had already pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Mool. Had Mrs. Gallilee repeated, in Carmina’s 
presence, the lie which slandered her mother’s memory—the lie 
which he was then in the house to expose ? 

Watching Benjulia respectfully, Mr. Null saw, in that grave 
scrutiny, an opportunity of presenting himself under a favourable 
light. He waved his hand persuasively towards Carmina. ‘Some 
nervous prostration, sir, in my interesting patient, as you no doubt 
perceive, he began. ‘Not such rapid progress towards recovery 
as I had hoped. I think of recommending the air of the sea- 
side.’ Benjulia’s dreary grey eyes turned on him slowly, and 
estimated his mental calibre at its exact value,ina moment. Mr. 
Null felt that look in the very marrow of his bones, He bowed 
reverentially, and took his leave. 

In the meantime Benjulia had satisfied himself that the 
embarrassment in Carmina’s manner was merely attributable to 
shyness. She was now no longer an object even of momentary 
interest to him. He was ready to play with Zo—but not on con- 
dition of amusing himself with the child, in her presence. ‘I 
am waiting till Mrs. Gallilee returns,’ he said to Carmina in his 
quietly indifferent way. ‘If you will excuse me, I'll go downstairs 
again; I won’t intrude.’ 

Her pale face flushed as she listened to him. Innocently sup- 
posing that she had made her little offer of hospitality in too cold 
a manner, she looked at Benjulia with a timid and troubled smile. 
‘Pray wait here till my aunt comes back,’ she said. ‘ Zo will 
amuse you, I’m sure.’ Zo seconded the invitation by hiding the 
stick, and laying hold again on her big friend’s coat-tails. 

He let the child drag him into the room, without noticing her. 
The silent questioning of his eyes had been again directed to 
Carmina, at the moment when she smiled. His long and terrible 
experience made its own merciless discoveries, in the nervous 
movement of her eyelids and her lips. The poor girl, pleasing 
herself with the idea of having produced the right impression on 
him at last, had only succeeded in becoming an object of medical 
inquiry, pursued in secret. When he companionably took a chair 
by her side, and let Zo climb on his knee, he was privately re- 
gretting his cold reception of Mr. Null. Under certain conditions 
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of nervous excitement, Carmina might furnish an interesting case. 
‘If I had been commonly civil to that fawning idiot,’ he thought, 
‘I might have been called into consultation.’ 

They were all three seated—but there was no talk. Zo set th’ 2 
example. 

‘You haven’t tickled me yet,’ she said. ‘Show Carmina ho Vv 
you do it.’ 

He gravely operated on the back of Zo’s neck; and his patient 
acknowledged the process with a wriggle and a scream. The per- 
formance being so far at an end, Zo called to the dog, and issued 
her orders once more. 

‘ Now make Tinker kick his leg!’ 

Benjulia obeyed once again. The young tyrant was not satis- 
fied yet. 

‘ Now tickle Carmina! ’ she said. 

He heard this without laughing: his fleshless lips never re- 
laxed into a smile. To Carmina’s unutterable embarrassment, he 
looked at her, when she laughed, with steadier attention than ever. 
Those coldly inquiring eyes exercised some inscrutable influence 
over her. Now they made her angry; and now they frightened 
her. The silence that had fallen on them again became an un- 
endurable infliction. She burst into talk; she was loud and 
familiar-—ashamed of her own boldness, and quite unable to con- 
trol it. ‘ You are very fond of Zo!’ she said suddenly. 

It was a perfectly commonplace remark— and yet, it seemed to 
perplex him. 

‘Am I?’ he answered. 

She went on. Against her own will, she persisted in speaking 
tohim. ‘And I’m sure Zo is fond of you.’ 

He looked at Zo. ‘ Are you fond of me ?’ he asked. 

Zo, staring hard at him, got off his knee; retired to a little 
distance to think ; and stood staring at him again. 

He quietly repeated the question. Zo answered this time— 
as she had formerly answered Teresa in the Gardens, ‘I don’t 
know.’ 

He turned again to Carmina, in a slow, puzzled way. ‘I don’t 
know either,’ he said. 

Hearing the big man own that he was no wiser than herself, 
Zo returned to him—without, however, getting on his knee again. 
She clasped her chubby hands under the inspiration of a new, i 
idea. ‘ Let’s play at something,’ she said to Benjulia. ‘Do yor 
know any games ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ Didn’t you know any games, when you were only as big as me ? 
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‘I have forgotten them.’ 

‘ Haven’t you got children ?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Haven’t you got a wife ?’ 

* No.’ 

‘ Haven’t you got a friend ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Well, you we a miserable chap !’ 

Thanks to Zo, Carmina’s sense of nervous oppression burst its 
way into relief, She laughed loudly and wildly—she was on the 
verge of hysterics, when Benjulia’s eyes, silently questioning her 
again, controlled her at the critical moment. Her laughter died 
away. But the exciting influence still possessed her ; still forced 
her into the other alternative of saying something—she neither 
knew nor cared what. 

‘I couldn’t live such a lonely life as yours,’ she said to him— 
so loudly and so confidently that even Zo noticed it. 

‘I couldn’t live such a life either,’ he admitted, ‘ but for one 
thing.’ 

‘And what is that ? 

‘Why are you so loud?’ Zo interposed. ‘Do you think he’s 
deaf ?’ 

Benjulia made a sign, commanding the child to be silent— 
without turning towards her. Still observing Carmina, he 
answered as if there had been no interruption— 

‘My medical studies,’ he said, ‘ reconcile me to my life.’ 

‘Suppose you got tired of your studies ?’ she asked. 

‘TI should never get tired of them,’ 

‘ Suppose you couldn’t study any more ?’ 

‘In that case, I shouldn’t live any more.’ 

‘Do you mean that it would kill you to leave off?’ 

‘No,’ 

‘Then what do you mean ?’ 

He laid his great soft fingers on her pulse. She shrank from 
his touch; he deliberately held her by the arm. ‘ You're getting 
excited,’ he said. ‘ Never mind what I mean.’ 

Zo, left unnoticed and not liking it, saw a chance of asserting 
herself. ‘I know why Carmina’s excited, she said. ‘The old 
woman’s coming at six o’clock.’ 

He paid no attention to the child; he persisted in keeping watch 
on Carmina. ‘ Who is the woman ?’ he asked. 

‘The most lovable woman in the world,’ she cried ; ‘ my dear 
old nurse!’ She started up from the sofa, and pointed with 
theatrical exaggeration of gesture to the clock on the mantel- 
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piece. ‘Look! it’s only ten minutes to six. In ten minutes I 
shall have my arms round Teresa’s neck. Don’t look at me in that 
way! It’s your fault if I’m excited. It’s your dreadful eyes that 
do it.. Come here, Zo! I want to give you a kiss.’ She seized on 
Zo with a roughness that startled the child, and looked wildly at 
Benjulia. ‘ Ha! you don’t understand loving and kissing, do you ? 
What’s the use of speaking to you about my old nurse ?’ 

He pointed to the sofa. ‘Sit down again.’ 

She obeyed him—but he had not quite composed her yet. 
Her eyes sparkled; she went on talking. ‘Ah, you're a hard 
man! a miserable man! a man that will end badly! You never 
loved anybody. You don’t know what love is.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ 

That icy question cooled her in an instant: her head sank on 
her bosom: she suddenly became indifferent to persons and things 
about her. ‘When will Teresa come?’ she whispered to herself. 
‘Oh, when will Teresa come !’ 

Any other man, whether he really felt for her or not, would, as 
a mere matter of instinct, have said a kind word to her at that 
moment. Not the vestige of a change appeared in Benjulia’s 
impenetrable composure. She might have been a man—or a baby 
—or the picture of a girl instead of the girl herself, so far as he 
was concerned. He quietly returned to his question. 

‘Well,’ he resumed—‘ and what is love ?’ 

Not a word, not a movement escaped her. 

‘I want to know,’ he persisted, waiting for what might hapren. 
Nothing happened. He was not perplexed by the sudden chauge. 
‘This is the reaction, he thought. ‘ We shall see what comes of 
it.’ 

Zo had been listening; Zo saw her way to getting noticed 
again. Not quite sure of herself this time, she appealed to Car- 
mina. ‘ Didn’t he say, just now, he wanted to know? Shall I 
tell him : 

Carmina neither heard nor heeded her. She tried Bexjulia 
next. ‘Shall I tell you what we do in the schoolroom, wh#n we 
want toknow?’ His attention, like Carmina’s attention, s¢emed 
to be far away from her. ‘Are you listening to me?’ she lisked 
—-and laid her hand on his knee. H 

It was only the hand of a child—an idle, quaint, perverse 
child—but it touched, ignorantly touched, the one tender piace in 
his nature, unprofaned by the infernal cruelties which made his 
life endurable to him; the one tender place, hidden so deep from 
the man himself, that even his far-reaching intellect groped in 
vain to find it out. There, nevertheless, was the feeling which 
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drew him to Zo, contending successfully with his medical interest 
in a case of nervous derangement! That unintelligible sympathy 
with a child looked dimly out of his eyes, spoke faintly in his 
voice, when he replied to her. ‘I’m listening to you,’ he said. 
‘ What do you do in the schoolroom ?’ 

‘We look in the dictionary,’ Zo answered. ‘ Carmina’s got a 
dictionary. Ill get it.’ 

She climbed on a chair, and found the book, and laid it on 
Benjulia’s lap. * Now look,’ she said. 

He humoured her silently and mechanically—just as he had 
humoured her in the matter of the stick, and in the matter of the 
tickling. Having opened the dictionary, he looked again at Car- 
mina. She had not moved; she seemed to be weary enough to 
fall asleep. The reaction—nothing but the reaction. It might 
last for hours, or it might be at an end in another minute. An 
interesting temperament, whichever way itended. He opened the 
dictionary. 

* Love,’ he muttered grimly to himself. ‘It seems I’m an 
object of compassion, because I know nothing about love. Well, 
what does the book say about it ?’ 

‘He found the word, and ran his finger down the paragraphs 
of explanation which followed. ‘Seven meanings to Love,’ he 
remarked. ‘ First: An affection of the mind excited by beauty 
and worth of any kind, or by the qualities of an object which com- 
municate pleasure. Second: Courtship. Third: Patriotism, as 
the love of country. Fourth: Benevolence. Fifth: The object 
beloved. Sixth: A word of endearment. Seventh: Cupid, the 
god of love.’ 

He paused, and reflected a little. Zo, hearing nothing to 
amuse her, strayed away to the window, and looked out. He 
glanced at Carmina. ‘Which of those meanings makes the 
pleasure of her life?’ he wondered. ‘Which of them might 
have made the pleasure of mine?’ He closed the dictionary in 
contempt. ‘The very man whose business is to explain it tries 
seven different ways, and doesn’t explain it after all. And yet, 
there is such a thing.’ He reached that conclusion unwillingly 
and angrily. For the first time, a doubt about himself forced its 
way into his mind. Might he have looked higher than his torture- 
table and his knife? Had he gained from his life all that his life 
might have given to him ? 

Left by herself, Zo began to grow tired of it. She tried to get 
Carmina for a companion. ‘ Come and look out of window,’ she said. 

Carmina gently refused: she was unwilling to be disturbed. 
Since she had spoken to Benjulia her thoughts had been dwelling 
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restfully on Ovid. In another day she might be on hér way to 
him. When would Teresa come! 

Benjulia was too preoccupied to notice her. The weak doubt 
that had got the better of his strong reason still held him in 
thrall. ‘ Love!’ he broke out, in the bitterness of his heart. ‘ It 
isn’t a question of sentiment: it’s a question of use. Who is the 
better for love ?’ 

She heard the last words, and answered him. ‘ Everybody is 
the better for it.’ She looked at him with sorrowful eyes, and 
laid her hand on his arm. ‘ Everybody,’ she added, ‘ but you.’ 

He smiled scornfully. ‘Everybody is the better for it,’ he 
repeated. ‘And who knows what it is?’ 

She drew away her hand, and looked towards the heavenly 
tranquillity of the evening sky. 

‘ Who knows what it is?’ he reiterated. 

‘ God,’ she said. 

Benjulia was silent. 


Carter XLIV. 


Tue clock on the mantelpiece struck six. Zo, tuning sud~ 
denly from the window, ran to the sofa ‘ Here’s aq carriage |’ 


she cried. 

‘Teresa!’ Carmina exclaimed. 

‘No; Mama.’ She crossed the room, on tiptoe, to the door 
of the bed-chamber. ‘Don’t tell!’ she said. ‘I’m going to 
hide.’ 

‘ Why, dear?’ 

Zo explained in a whisper. ‘Mama said I wasn’t to come to 
you. She’s a quick one on her legs—she might catch me on the 
stairs.” With that explanation, Zo slipped into the bedroom, and 
held the door ajar. 

The minutes passed—and Mrs. Gallilee failed to justify the 
opinion expressed by her daughter. Not a sound was audible on 
the stairs. Not a word more was uttered in the room. Benjulia 
had taken the child’s place at the window. He sat there thinking. 
Carmina had suggested to him some new ideas, relating to the 
intricate connection between human faith and human happiness. 
Slowly, slowly, the clock recorded the lapse of the minutes. Car- 
mina’s nervous anxiety began to forecast disaster to the absent 
nurse. She took Teresa’s telegram from her pocket, and consulted 
it again. There was no mistake; six o’clock was the time named 
for the traveller’s arrival—and it was.close on ten minutes past the 
hour. In her ignorance of railway arrangements, she took it for 
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granted that trains were punctual. But her reading had told her 
that trains were subject to accident. ‘I suppose delays occur,’ 
she said to Benjulia, ‘ without danger to the passengers ?’ 

Before he could answer—Mrs. Gallilee suddenly entered the 
room. 

She had opened the door so softly that she took them both 
by surprise. To Carmina’s excited imagination, she glided into 
their presence like a ghost. Her look and manner showed serious 
agitation, desperately suppressed. In eertain places, the paint and 
powder on her face had cracked, and revealed the furrows and 
wrinkles beneath. Indifferent to all demonstrations of emotion 
which did not scientifically concern him, Benjulia quietly rose 
and advanced towards her. She seemed to be unconscious of his 
presence. He spoke—allowing her to ignore him without troubling 
himself to notice her temper, ‘When you are able to attend to 
me, I want to speak to you. Shall I wait downstairs?’ She 
warned him, by a sign, to say no more. He took his hat and 
stick—to leave the room; looked at Carmina as he passed her; 
and at once went back to his place at the window. Her aunt’s 
silent and sinister entrance had frightened her. Benjulia waited, 
in the interests of physiology, to see how the new nervous 
excitement would end. 

Thus far, Mrs. Gallilee had kept one of her hands hidden 
behind her. She advanced close to Carmina, and allowed her hand 
to be seen. It held an open letter. She shook the letter in her 
niece’s face, 

In the position which she now occupied, Carmina was hidden 
from Benjulia’s view. Biding his time at the window, until Mrs. 
Gallilee moved, he looked out. 

A cab, with luggage on it, had just drawn up at the house. 

Was this the old nurse who had been expected to arrive at six 
o'clock? The footman came out to open the cab-door. He was 
followed by Mr. Gallilee, eager to help the person inside to alight. 
The traveller proved to be a grey-headed woman, shabbily dressed. 
Mr. Gallilee cordially shook hands with her—patted her on the 
shoulder—gave her his arm—led her into the house. The cab 
with the luggage on it remained at the door. The nurse had 
evidently not reached the end of her journey yet. 

Carmina shrank back on the sofa, when the leaves of the letter 
touched her face. Mrs, Gallilee’s first words were now spoken, in 
a whisper. The inner fury of her anger, struggling for a vent, 
began to get the better of her—she gasped for breath and speech. 

‘Do you know this letter?’ she said. 

Carmina looked at the writing. It was the letter which she 
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had written to Ovid, that morning; the letter which revealed his 
mother’s sordid treachery, his mother’s cold-blooded cunning and 
cruelty; the letter which declared that she coujd endure it no 
longer, and that she only waited Teresa’s ieniien | to join him at 
Quebec. 

After one dreadful moment of confusion, her sind realised the 
outrage implied in the stealing and reading of hey letter. 

In the earlier time of Carmina’s sojourn in; the house, Mrs. 
Gallilee had accused her of deliberate deceit. he had instantly 
resented the insult by leaving the room. The same spirit in her 
—the finely strung spirit that vibrates unfelt in gentle natures, 
while they live in peace—steadied those quivering nerves, roused 
that failing courage. She met the furious eyes fixed on her, with- 
out shrinking; she spoke gravely and firmly. ‘The letter is 
mine,’ she said. ‘ How do you come by it?’ 

‘How dare you ask me?’ 

‘ How dare you steal my letter ?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee tore open the fastening of her dress at the throat, 
to get breath. ‘You impudent bastard!’ she burst out, in a 
frenzy of rage. 

Waiting patiently at the window, Benjulia heard her, and 
started to his feet. ‘Hold your damned tongue!’ he cried. 
‘She’s your niece.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee turned on him: her fury broke into a screaming 
laugh. ‘ My niece?’ she repeated. ‘ You lie—and you know it. 
She’s the child of ari adulteress! She’s the child of her mother’s 
lover !’ 

The door opened as those horrible words passed her lips. The 
nurse and her husband entered the room. 

She was in no position to see them: she was incapable of 
hearing them. The demon in her urged her on: she attempted 
to reiterate the detestable lie. Her first word died away in 
silence. The lean brown fingers of the Italian woman had her by 
the throat—held her as the claws of a tigress might have held her. 
Her eyes rolled in the mute agony of an appeal for help. In 
vain! in vain! Not acry, not a sound, had drawn attention to the 
attack. Her husband’s eyes were fixed, horror-struck, on the victim 
of her rage. Benjulia had crossed the room to the sofa, when Car- 
mina heard the words spoken of her mother. From that moment, 
he was watching the case. He never even looked round—when the 
nurse tightened her hold in a last murderous grasp; dashed the 
insensible woman on the floor ; and, turning back, fell on her knees 
at her darling’s feet. 

She looked up in Carmina’s face. 
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A ghastly stare, through half-closed eyes, showed death in life, 
blankly returning her look. The shock had struck Carmina with 
a stony calm. She had not started, she had not swooned. Rigid, 
immovable, there she sat ; voiceless and tearless; insensible even 
to touch ; her arms hanging down; her clenched hands resting 
on either side of her. 
Teresa grovelled and groaned at her feet. Those merciless 
hands that had laid the slanderer prostrate on the floor feebly 
beat her bosom and her grey head. ‘Oh, Saints beloved of God! 
Ob, blessed Virgin, mother of Christ, spare my child, my sweet 
child!’ She rose in wild despair—she seized Benjulia, and madly 
shook him. ‘Who are you? How dare you touch her? Give 
her to me, or Pll be the death of you. Oh, my Carmina, is it 
sleep that holds you? Wake! wake! wake!’ 
‘ Listen to me,’ said Benjulia, sternly. 
She dropped on the sofa by Carmina’s side, and lifted one of the 
cold clenched hands to her lips. The tears fell slowly over her hag- 
gard face. ‘I’m very fond of her, sir,’ she said humbly. ‘I’m only 
an old woman. See what a dreadful welcome my child gives to 
me. It’s hard on an old woman—hard on an old woman!’ 
His self-possession was not disturbed—even by this. 
‘Do you know what I am?’ he asked. ‘I am a doctor. 
Leave her to me.’ 
*He’s a doctor. That’s good. A doctor's good. Yes, yes. 
Does the old man know this doctor—the kind old man?’ She 
looked vacantly for Mr. Gallilee. The sound of the fall had roused 
him. He had hurried to his wife: he was now bending over her, 
watching for the first return of life. 
Teresa got on her feet, and pointed to Mrs. Gallilee. ‘The 
breath of that She-Devil poisons the air, she said. ‘ I must take 
my child out of it. To my place, sir, if you please. Only to my 
place.’ 
She attempted to take Carmina in her arms—and drew back, 
trembling. The rigid face faintly relaxed ; the eyelids closed, and 
quivered. The old nurse breathlessly watched her. 
Mr. Gallilee looked up from his wife. ‘ Will you help me?’ 
he asked. His tone struck Benjulia. Neither weak nor faltering, 
it was the tone of quiet sorrow—no more. 
: ‘T'll see to it directly. With that reply, Benjulia turned to 
Teresa, ‘Where is your place?’ he said. ‘ Far or near?’ 
‘The message,’ she answered confusedly. ‘The message says.’ 
She signed to him to look in her hand-bag—dropped on the floor. 
He found Carmina’s telegram, containing the address of the 
lodgings. The house was close by. After some consideration, he 
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sent the nurse into tue bedroom, with instructions to bring him 
the blankets off the bed. In the minute that followed he 
examined Mrs. Gallilee. ‘ There’s nothing to be frightened about. 
Let her maid attend to her.’ 

Mr. Gallilee again surprised Benjulia. He turned from his 
wife, and looked at Carmina. She had sunk back on the sofa. 
Otherwise there was no change. ‘ For Gad’s sake, don’t leave her 
here!’ he broke out. ‘ After what she hgs heard, this house is no 
place for her. Give her to her old nun , 

Benjulia only answered, as he had anfwered already—‘ I'll see 
to it.” Mr. Gallilee persisted. ‘Is there any risk in moving her?’ 
he asked. 

‘It’s the least of two risks. No more questions! Look to 
your wife.’ 

" Mr. Gallilee obeyed in silence. When he lifted his head again, 
and rose to ring the bell for the maid, the room was silent and 
lonely. A little pale frightened face peeped out through the 
bedroom door. Zo ventured in. Her father caught her in his 
arms, and kissed her as he had never kissed her yet. His eyes 
were wet with tears. Zo noticed that he never said a word about 
Mama. The child saw the change in her father, as Benjulia had 
seen it. She shared one human feeling with her big friend—she, 
too, was surprised. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WM Month's Change. 


Rep Rose how fair to deck a maiden’s hair : . 
Twine it among thy tresses of rich brown, 


O wistful lady ; let its plume hang down 


COS 


Upon thy cheek, kissing the blush rose there, 


And dream of love until the stem be bare. 


Red rose how brave to deck a maiden’s grave: 

Twine it among the straight ranks of dank grass, 

O lover watching this sad autumn pass ; : 
Where only a chill wind breathes let it wave, 


Casting wan leaves o’er her thou couldst not save. 





F, FRANKFORT MOORE, 
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frescos. 
BY OUIDA. 


(All rights reserved by the Author.) 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Lord Llandudno, Milton Ernest, Berks, to Hon. H. Hollys, 
British Embassy, Rome :— 


‘Dear Hollys,—It was no use. She wowld come back, and she 
asked a whole tribe of people, and then to top it the P. and P. 
suddenly fixed their arrival for the end of the month, so there was 
no more to be said, and all my ingenuity in having succeeded in per- 
suading Esmée into these visits was bootless. She made the painter 
begin her portrait, and, whatever else she means, she’s getting plenty 
of good work out of him. ‘The fellow is amazingly handsome ; he 
reminds me of somebody, but I can’t remember of whom, Esmée 
certainly puts him to the fore a good deal; she talked about him 
so to the P. and P. that she made her point and was allowed to 
present him to them. But this may all be done only to rile Tabby. 
There is no knowing with a woman like Esmée what she’s really up 
to; she knows the world down to the ground, and if she makes a 
move she’s a purpose in it; but yet again she’s a weathercock. 
The Italian adores her, that’s plain to be seen ; when we were last 
here, he’d the whip hand of her; now, she’s the pull over him. I 
suppose it’s only her fun, but it will be rough on the poor devil. 
I don’t see what we can any of us do. Esmée isn’t a chicken. If 
you'd sent. the diploma’d and decorated ass that you spoke of, there 
would have been none of this bother. She says she’s going to 
Cannes next month, and has ordered the “ Glaucus” to refit and get 
in Mediterranean trim. She can hardly take the painter on board 
with her. The C. of O. informs me that you and I are responsible 
for all this seandal. You, I know, are; but I don’t see where I come 
in; by the way, in case we’re obliged to have more to do with this 
man, can’t you learn really something about him?’ 





Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lord Llandudno, Milton Ernest :— 


‘Dear Llanny,—-There is nothing to learn; he never concealed 
where he came from; he’s the natural son of a woman of Fonta- 
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nella, and his grandfather was a buttero—-that is, please your igno- 
rance, a wild-cattle-keeper. The priest of Fontanella—who has a 
history too, for he is a noble and took the vow of poverty and entered 
the Church in consequence of the tragic death of a mistress— 
loves him, but has nothing to do with him: as to that all the folk 
of Florinella are agreed. The priest educated him and maintained 
him afterwards at the University of Rome, where he took high 
honours. He then studied art (living very miserably, I suspect) 
in Paris and Munich, and then spent his life between his studio (a 
garret) in Rome and the priest’s little house up in the hills at 
Florinella, where he painted those frescoes in the little church which 
led to my most unfortunate acquaintance with him. That is all 
that is to be known. He is now thirty-three years of age. You 
will see it is all quite creditable, more creditable perhaps than 
yours or mine; but, as society is constituted, Esmée must no more 
look at him than if he were a forger or a hangman. I suppose we 
are all humbugs, but telle est la vie. If you are at your (very 
clever) wits’ ends on the spot, what am I a thousand miles off? 
What I should most fear would be an irreparable breach between 
Esmée and the C. of O., and the adoption as chaperon of some 
frisky matron like her friend Mrs. Alsager, who will let her do 
just as she likes and get compromised in a hideous fashion. My 
chief hope lies in Renzo himself; I think he is a man of honour. 
I think if he see mischief ahead he will go away out of it.’ 





Lord Llandudno, Milton Ernest, to Hon. H. Hollys, Rome :— 


‘I have never believed in Joseph ; especially would Joseph be 
an impossibility when a beautiful young woman offered herself en 
tout bien tout honneur. Don’t be alarmed ; she’s not at that point 
yet, perhaps never will be. As yet she is only having her portrait 
taken, and I bet it will beat “La belladi Tiziano.” The C. of O. 
presides at the sittings, looking like Duty on a rock staring at 
Danger, or something of that sort. The Alsager 1s going on the 
“ Glaucus,” and that may mean any amount of mischief. Vic. was 
at my house the other day, looking very blue, poor boy. He 
won’t take his punishing without whimpering. How could that 
marriage miss fire? You and I should have had nothing to do 
except to sign our names to the most perfect settlements the 
world ever saw. To think, too, how the properties dovetail into 
one another! It is flouting Providence, but she has done the same 
thing twenty times a year ever since she left her schoolroom.’ 
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Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lord Llandudno, Milton Ernest 
(telegraphe) ;— 


‘Do you mean to say you think the affair with R. serious ?’ 





Lord Llandudno to Mr. Hollys (writes) :— 


‘It looks like it. She put me off the scent last time, but now 
I begin to think the C, of O. not altogether so wrong. However, 
it may be all caprice. She is, after all, only having her portrait 
taken ; why should we interfere? I tried to say something this 
morning, and she looked me in the face with the coolest little 
smile and just said: “It is so much nicer than a photograph that 
people can sell whether one lets them or not.” Just as if she 
couldn’t have Carolus Duran or Baudry to take her portrait! Just 
as if she hadn’t been painted half a score of times before now! 
I do believe he has a great influence over her; she has left off 
using the kolb to her eyes; she wears her hair in loose soft masses 
instead of crimping and frizzing her fringe; she has taken to quite 
simple sorts of gowns with old-fashioned gold girdles and gypsires 
as her only ornament. “I suppose that’s esthetic?” I said to 
Hermione, and Hermie regarded me with scorn: “ How can you 
be so silly? It’s Renzo. She sent some of his sketches over to 
Worth with orders. Esmée never did care a bit about the 
esthetes, but she likes to please him, don’t you know?” I did 
know, and I groaned, and I know the man ought to go away, but 
on my life I don’t see why he should 'throw it all up merely to 
oblige us. Besides, he is honestly in ve with her; he is the only 
person in the house perhaps who dogs not know it, but he is so. 
As she is perfectly charming and enclfintingly considerate towards 
him, why should he turn his back cop that ?’ 


t 





Mr. Hollys to Lord Liandudno :— 


‘You know as well as I do that njen who are poor do turn their 
backs on all that when they are geytlemen, and I think he isa 
gentleman; but I grant the temptattion is terrible if he really can 
see he has any influence over her.. I confess the whole thing 
seems so incredible to me that it is like a nightmare. What 
does she mean to do? She never can mean to marry him. He 
hasn’t a soldo, and not even a name!’ 
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Lord Llandudno to Mr. Hollys :— 


‘I certainly don’t dare hint to her that she does, but I think 
her quite capable of it. She would love to do it if only for the 
pleasure of braving the C. of O. and quarrelling with all the rest 
of us. She is her own mistress, you know. No hope of the Lord 
Chancellor here. Frankly I want to be out of it, so ’'m going to 
shoot bears and steinbock with Hohenlohe in Styria. I think if 
she’s left quite alone she’ll see the folly of the thing. The sense 
of opposition keeps her obstinate; not, mind you, that there’s 
anything definite yet. They’re only still at this eternal portrait. 
The portrait will be grand; he handles the dead gold and the 
scarlet with amazing skill; you certainly knew what you were 
about and picked out a man who could paint. Hermione and Jack 
Herbert have come to terms; they’ll be married some time after 
Christmas. Everybody quite pleased all round. “ That would 
spoil it to me,” said Esmée the other day. I declared I quite 
believed her. She likes a chopping sea and a stiff wind when she’s 
out. Ifshe do lose her head about the Roman it will only be 
out of “ contrariness,” ’ 





Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Escellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 


Dearest friend and reverend Father,—You are quite right ; the 
suspicion which has come into my mind concerning the Earl Alured 
poisons the peace and pleasure I had found in my pursuits here. 
It may be altogether fanciful and unfounded, but the mere shadow 
of it is enough to darken my path; especially when I am in her 
presence the thought is oppressive and of an almost unbearable 
humiliation. If I could speak of him I could ask her permission to 
seek through any papers he may have left for more evidence, more 
confirmation, but this it is impossible to do ; I could never bring my 
lips to frame a hint of it. After all, too, I should most likely see 
nothing more. The mere pastime of an English nobleman with an 
Italian girl would leave no impression on the life and memory of 
such a man as he, even if he loved her, as the name on the doe’s 
collar would suggest. ‘These great gentlemen break so many of 
these poor butterflies upon the wheel in a summer’s day. 

‘The portrait grows; they say it is like the style of Cabanel, 
which incenses me; Cabanel is a great master, but Ihope Iam not 
borrowing from him or any one; I paint what I see as I feel it, and 
if I have any master at all, I go farther back than Cabanel, and 
straightway to the Venice of the Cinque Cento. Miladi is all that 
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is sweetest and most kind; nay, she is too good to me; it offends 
all her own people, that I can see. When the portrait is done 
she will go away at once on a vessel of her own southward, and the 
long, cold, blank English winter faces me ; well, if only there will 
be light enough I shall occupy myself. I rise at daybreak to go 
on with the Theocritian frescoes; I cannot bear her to suppose 
that I purposely delay my work for sake of the ease of my life here. 
If the weather serve I mean to finish them by next Easter. She 
does not, I believe, return until then, as she goes from the Riviera 
straight to her house in London, without coming here after her 
winter in the South. She asked me alittle abruptly this morning 
if I would not like to go to Rome for the winter; she said I was 
not to think for a moment that I was bound to finish the ballroom 
until it was quite convenient to me; if my habits or my health 
needed a warmer air in winter—then she stopped and looked at 
me and I did not altogether understand her, but I felt my face 
grow hot, for I knew that I had no money to return to Rome; I 
spent all I had in coming here and in the purchase of the colours ; 
and certainly I would die sooner than tell her that. When I hear 
all these people talk of going here, going there, of flying this way 
and that, like so many happy birds, I understand that to be poor is 
to be a bird without wings, like that poor hopeless, ugly apteryx 
which is the laughing-stock of naturalists and the cruel jest of 
nature. 

‘ The lord who is a sort of tutore came to me just now when I 
was alone and commenced conversation. He does not speak 
French very well, but I could fairly understand him. He said 
some hard things of miladi. He ended by hinting to me that 
she was “ coquette et fine mouche.” I said to him that I did not 
think that concerned me; and that it was not for me, who received 
many benefits from her, to listen to blame of her. This confused 
him a little. He got up, said quickly, “ Eh bien, je men lave 
les mains!” and then added that he was himself going away into 
Styria. He seemed to wish me to give him some assurance, but I 
did not see that any was needed. They seem to attach much 
more importance to me than I can possibly claim. Is she a 
coquette? Ido not think so. And ifshe be, what is that to me ? 
I am only a man who paints her portrait and her ballroom. And 
I may be something she would think yet lower than the sweeper 
who clears her terrace of its leaves! 

‘This morning whilst it was still very early she entered the 
ballroom when I was beginning my work. She has risen early the 
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last week or two; I have seen her, and once or twice met her in 
the gardens soon after sunrise. ‘* Why do you work so hard?” she 
asked me when she had looked at what I was doing. ‘“ Why are 
you in such haste to have finished the thing? Are you tired of 
England, of Milton?” I told her that I thought common honesty 
needed that the work should be done with as little waste of time as 
it could. ‘*And when it is done,” she said in her abrupt fashion 
that yet is graceful too, “ will you go away and have no regret for 
us?” I felt myself grow pale, for I knew that I should suffer,— 
much,—but I answered her that if in the end she considered the 
work well done I should have no regrets: none; I should have 
only great gratitude. “Gratitude!” She repeated the word with 
someanger. She looked very beautiful. She had a white woollen 
gown on with black fur all round it, and she had a quantity of 
red autumn roses in her hand. “It is we who owe you gratitude,” 
she said warmly. “It is I who owe you gratitude; you give my 
house beautiful fancies and images, and you have made me think, 
you have made me feel; you have made me conscious of the 
emptiness and the egotism of my life.” I said nothing—what 
could I say—to her? ‘I think you are far too proud,” she said 
after a little pause, “and yet you have so far too much humility. 
Do you mean to say you will like to remain here all alone all the 
cold, dreary, lonely winter? You will be miserable. You have 
no idea how cold it is, how unutterably dull!” I told her I did 
not think that it would be colder than my fireless garret had been 
in Paris or was even in Rome, when the tramontana blew; and 
I said that I should not be miserable, because her memory—and 
her portrait—would remain with me. Perhaps it was wrong to 
say even somuch. But it did not offend her. She smiled and 
gave me one of her roses, and ordered me to come to breakfast 
with her. I hesitated very much, but she insisted so that I could 
not refuse. I breakfasted with her and the little Lady Hermione 
before any one else'staying in the house was up, and we laughed 
and chattered and were merry and happy, and the smell of the 
sweet wet grass and the late roses came through the windows 
which we could leave open a little, for it is here what we call St. 
Martin’s summer. Well, it is much to have these beautiful hours 
to remember even if afterwards one goes out into endless hunger 
and darkness for evermore ! ; 

‘ But, looking back on it all, here, as I write alone, the thought 
comes to me which seems in itself almost madness. Is it possible 
that she would—that she does—love me? What must I do? 
Counsel me,’ 
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Don Eceellino Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, to Leonis 
Renzo, Milton Ernest, &e., &e. :— 

‘My beloved Son,—lIt is nut for me to counsel you at such a 
distance from you as I am, and having so long and altogether 
abandoned the great world. But your nature is noble, your’ pride 
is great, greater perhaps because some would deny your right to 
it; act therefore as both these bid you. That this lady is drawn 
towards you I can well believe, that you care for her more than 
you know I have long felt ; but I confess I see nothing but suffering 
in store for you through this passion. If you wish to leave the 
place and the country, command me; you know my purse, meagre 
as it is, is always open to you, and here you may find, as I have 
done, peace at least of conscience, if pains of memory pursue you 
even to these heights.’ 


—_— 


Leonis Renzo to Don Eccellino Ferraris, &e., &e. :— 


‘You are, as ever, good beyond my merits. If she leave here, I 
will stay on and complete the work. If she remain, you are right— 
I must go. Peace will be no more mine wherever my steps may 
turn.’ 





The Countess of Charterys to Mr. Thomas, Yacht ‘ Glaucus,’ 
Cowes Harbour :— 


‘Take her round to Marseilles and there wait telegram from 


me.’ 





Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, &e., &e. :-— 


‘She is gone. I suppose some pressure was brought to bear 
on her, or perhaps she wished to escape from a position that 
became an embarrassment. I do not know; I think she has some 
love for me; but I hear always the voice of that old lord saying, 
“ Elle est coquette et fine mouche.” Yet I wrong her; I am base 
to want more than she has given me—the utmost sweetness and 
delicacy and consideration to the last; so much more than I 
should have been warranted in expecting! The evening before 
she left she came to take farewell of me when I was at work on her 
portrait, which is all but finished; a few touches to the drapery 
and to the dog alone are needed. She said to me, “If it be very 
cold indeed you had better go to Rome, or will you come out to 
us at Cannes and make another picture of me amongst the palms ? ” 
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Her voice was very low and kind. It cost me very much to look 
at her calmly and say as I did say simply, No. I think she under- 
stood that it was no discourtesy. She said nothing else. She 
gave me her hand. There were tears in her beautiful eyes. Mine 
were dim. You were right. There is pain, great pain, for both of 
us, but hers will soon pass, rich, happy, adored, surrounded, 
amused with a thousand distractions as she is and will be; but 
mine--— No doubt what she feels for me is mere interest, mere 
compassion, rather than the divine pity of Desdemona; perhaps 
she has respect for me, too, because I have never flattered her. But 
it is impossible that she seriously loves me. If she did, she is 
far removed from me as though mountains were between us. If I 
could accept her were she to offer it, how she would despise me then 
and for ever ! 

‘TI have my first taste of an English winter to-day. It is bitterly 
cold, and rains, and hails, and snows. It is impossible to paint. 
I continue my work in the library ; I have seen many cases and 
drawers full of drawings, manuscripts, and engravings, still to 
examine and arrange. It is a noble room, and the great fire lit 
at either end fills it full of mellow colour. I could be quite 
happy here if—if—if! I have sent to my friend Vico in Rome to 
dispose of the pictures there are in my studio if he can, even if 
he get but twenty francs a piece, and send me the money; EF can 
leave here if she return, as it is her choice to do sometimes at a 
day’s notice. She wrote me a most kind and pretty note this 
morning. It cost me much to answer with a few formal lines, but 
she would despise me if I let myself do more. She has reached 
Cannes a fortnight ago. She describes her villa with its orange 
woods and gardens and its walls of many-coloured marble, and 
the little harbour all to itself, with such deep water that her yacht 
can anchor there. She asks me to go out and see it, and paint 
it all: she puts aside my refusal as if it had never been uttered. 
Do you think she would be so cruel as to play with me so far? 
Yet Iam a fool and thankless. No doubt she only means it in 
innocent kindness and never dreams that I shall distort it so.’ 


Mr. Hollys, Villa Gloriette, Cannes, to Lord Llandudno, 
St. Gowan’s, Merioneth :— 


‘Dear Llanny,—I have run over here for two days to see the 
object of our mutual anxiety. Vic. is near too by my advice: he’s 
got his old tub in the Villefranche bay. I think she is looking 
worried ; she says very little to me. I asked her about Renzo, 
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and she said very coolly that he was in England at work on the 
frescoes, and hang me if I could muster up cheek enough to say 
any more. She has a way of looking at you that shuts you up at 
once. I pleaded Vic.’s cause ; but I suppose very badly, for she 
only looked bored, and said it was a pity to bring boys out anywhere 
near that horrid Monte Carlo. She had been there herself and 
couldn’t see why people cared to go, but they did, and I had far 
better send Vic. home. I objected that an English Duke aged 
four-and-twenty, who was in the Life Guards, was not to be treated 
like a child in‘the nursery. She looked more bored, and asked me 
the name of a horrid cactus that looks like a tennis racquet covered 
with bristles. I don’t know its name; I don’t know why such a 
creature should have a name at all. I am out of temper. I can- 
didly confess it. I am very fond of Esmée, and I don’t like being 
treated as if I were somebody seen at the gaming tables or the 
railway station for the first time to-day. I don’t like Mrs. Alsager 
either, who is staying with her and does her no good. When I 
tried to get something out of Mrs. A. as to Renzo, the woman only 
laughed and said she thought he was coming jere! The C. of O. 
isin bed with a chill. She sends me little fencil notes three or 
four times a day—agonising, frigid, terrible little effusions. She 
evidently considers I could marry Esmée tojVic. out of hand if 
I did my duty. She has fever from the siga, rheumatism from 





English clergyman’; if Renzo come to Canne§ she will, she declares 
to me, be carried out of her bed in a chaise  porteurs to die. On 
the whole the atmosphere is depressing despite a buoyant baro- 
meter, a gay thermometer, and a sea, and a: sun for ever smiling. 
I don’t see what I can do. AsI said before, if Esmée mean it 
she'll do it, and my only hope is in the man himself; I don’t 
believe he will come to Cannes, and I do believe he is too great 
an artist to be a blackguard. I go back to Rome to-night and 
am thankful. I feel like a fool when I look at Esmée and tell 
myself that I don’t dare to ask her a point-blank question. But 
you didn’t dare either! Sincerely yours, H. H. 

‘P.S, Vic. lost a hundred thousand francs yesterday over there, 
and he would go back this morning first train, Lelah Dé is at the 
Hotel de Paris, and I am very greatly afraid she’ll get hold of 
him.’ : 
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Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 






‘You were wiser than J, dear old friend. I see in an English 
journal which I can just spell out that the young Duke is at 
Cannes also. Will she end in doing what all her friends wish ? 
It must take so much courage, so much constancy, in a woman to 
resist the pressure of her world; and she is courageous but not 
constant. At least I should say so. I may do her injustice ; I did 
her much in the first day I knew her. The days go by drearily, 
and are very cold and dark! I am glad when the night comes, and 
the lamps are lit, and the big dog and I are alone after dinner in 
this library which has become almost a home to me. The head- 
keeper asked me yesterday if I would not go out shooting. I could 
see that no words could have measured the might of his scorn when 
he had heard that nothing would induce me to kill any bird or 
beast that lives. The entire household thinks me a harmless 
lunatic, but they begin to like me. 

‘I work sedulously at the fresco when the light permits; I 
ride sometimes; I read a good deal. There are thousands of Latin 
and of French books, and some few Italian ones. Her portrait stands 
on a large easel at the north end of the library. Both the dog 
Berwick and [ look at it, and regret,—in our divers ways. I am 
sure that he knows it is hers. 

‘It was Natale yesterday: a great deal was given away in her 
name by the stewards to all the poor for many miles around, but 
the people looked to me sullen. Perhaps they feel that she does 
not care a straw about them or know A from B amongst them. 
It is a pity. She might so easily make herself beloved. 

* At the end of my solitary dinner they brought me the national 
pudding, a gorgeous, indigestible globe ; I thought it very nasty ; 
Berwick approved and ate it. To-day there is a violent snowstorm. 
The whole country is white, the yews look very grand against the 
snow. I have been out and seen the deer fed: Nerina nibbled at her 
turnips from my hand. It is intensely cold. I pitythe peasantry. ~ 
The stewards give away a great deal of coal and clothing. 

‘She has sent me another little letter; she says she is sitting 
amongst geraniums in full flower on the edge of a marble wall 
overlooking a blue sea with the thermometer at 20 Réaumur in 
the sun. She asks me if I sometimes do not envy that? I envy 
the flowers that are near her—yes—but I answer her merely, and 
that is the truth too, thaf I am growing enamoured of these keen 
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winds, this white landscape, these sombre woods, these dusky oak- 
panelled chambers with their warm fires and their painted oriels. 
Perhaps I grow so fond of them because I know that in a little 
while I shall leave them for ever, and my place will know me no 
more. 

‘I have made a discovery which overwhelms me so that I can 
scarcely see the paper on which I write to you. JI have discovered 
documents that make me believe I was the legitimate son of the 
Earl Alured; at least so it seems to me, beyond any possibility of 
error. Thisis howl found them. Forgive me if I be incoherent. 
In arranging the drawings, etchings, &c., I had the permission of 
miladi to open all drawers, cabinets, and cases; she gave me an 
old and very imperfect manuscript catalogue to help me. In one 
corner of the library there is a secrétaire of fine Louis XV. work. 
It was full of old letters, old cards, old sketches; I did not like 
to touch these, though she had expressly told me to look anywhere 
I chose. As I was about to close the doors of the bureau I suppose 
I must have accidentally touched some unseen spring, for a panel 
turned and a secret drawer shot out: in the drawer was a packet 
of letters, a curl of dark hair, and a folded paper. I lifted the 
paper to re-shut the little drawer and then saw that it was a 


record of their marriage in the church of 8. Helena in Rome. I 
copy it below; you see there is no reasonable doubt of it. I will 
write you more to-morrow. I feel stunned and the room goes 
round with me. If I am not the sport of a delirious dream—oh 
God, if my mother were living! 


‘ My letter was too late for the post last night. I add all I know. 
I send you copies of the letters that were tied up with my mother’s 
hair. They are her letters—cara anima !—Italian, ill-writ, over- 
fond ; telling so little and yet saying all. I see the whole story 
in these piteous letters. He married her privately, and was 
ashamed of her, and she was left in obscurity and hp went into the 
world, and then came jealousy and misunderstandiijg and rage and 
doubt on her side, and anger and indifference onfhis ; and there 
must have been some Iago near to suggest to herfthe doubt that 
her marriage had been only a farce, and so she ra away blindly, 
madly, to her own old home and found her father dad. There are 
only her letters. There is nothing to tell us what Lord Char- 
terys thought or did. I imagine he was a he:rtless man who 
found his liberty welcome and did not seek her and so never 
knew of me. I dare say he was ashamed of his folly in wedding 
a peasant girl from the Sabine hills. One cannot tell. That is all 
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a blank. But the records of the marriage are clear. The date is 
thirty-four years ago. I am his lawful son. I am her cousin. 


‘Two days have passed since I wrote you. I am somewhat 
calmer. A deep gladness has succeeded the madness of my first 
amazement. The shadow is gone off my life. I am any man’s 
equal now. Ido not know whether these things would content 
the law; they content me! How strange the hand of fate that 
led me here! My poor mother! how plainly one sees her story in 
those letters! The passion, and pain, and jealousy, and doubt, and 
all the pitiful weakness and ignorance are so sacred tome. They 
did not touch him, I suppose they only irritated him. Some men 
are made so. When they are thus, women only break their hearts 
on them like frail ships on a rock. He must have been cruel to 
her. I cannot forgive him. But what I think of more than of her 
or of him, heaven pardon me, is Esmée; I may call her so now. 
I shall stand in her place; she will hate me. After being the 
recipient of her goodness and her trustfulness, I shall despoil her 
of her kingdom if ever I make this known. It is I who am Lord 
Charterys! She will hate me. ... I have been out in the great 
dusky woods. It is very cold and the wind is high, but it did me 
good ; it cooled the fever in me. I feel as if I had done her some 
treasonable wrong. ‘This is childish, I know, but I cannot help 
myself. If she had not trusted me with these library keys I 
should never have known my own rights. 

‘To-day my friend in Rome sent me word no one would buy 
the sketches, but he sold a little marble that I had, which is said 
to be of Mino di Fiesole, for thirty napoleons, which he sends me. 
I will go up to London and get the address of a great lawyer 
from our consul there, and take the lawyer’s opinion on the facts. 
I shall give him no names, so there will be nothing risked. I 
have spoken of the Earl Alured with the land-steward, who knew 
him well. He describes him as a wayward, inconstant, and un- 
stable man. He was thrown by his horse shying near these very 
gates and died instantly on the road. Perhaps had he lived he 
might have sought my mother out in after years. I will try to 
think so. 


I have been to London and seen a famous man of law. I 
showed him copies of all the documents without any names to 
them, and, after careful examination, he gave it as his opinion 
that the marriage was quite legal (as a merely religious marriage 
was so at that period in Italy, and this Earl was of our own reli- 
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gion, as the whole race was in old days), and that the proofs were 
sufficient to give the son, by such a marriage, title to inherit, pro- 
vided the son was distinctly proved to have been born at the date 
I described. That, we know, is easily done. The lawyer said 
there would be, no doubt, long litigation: the other side would 
contest ; marriages in Italy before the Independence were irre- 
gular, and often secret, and so subject to suspicion ; the case would 
go up to the House of Lords; it would be long, but there could 
be no doubt, he thought, of the ultimate result if the facts and 
the papers were as I stated to him. I thanked him and came 
back here. 

‘When the great gates were thrown open in the twilight I 
felt that I came home. It was very odd to know that I was the 
owner, the master here; an English earl—I! Then as I sat before 
the hearth with her dog’s head on my knee, other thoughts came 
over me. The lawyer had said the other side would contest. The 
cold sentence had gone to my heart like a knife. She and I 
should be enemies! There would be nothing for either of us to 
be ashamed of in the facts that would be made public, yet it 
would be hateful, we should be foes. The lawyer, indeed, sug- 
gested that perhaps the present owner of the property and name 
might yield without law if convinced of the justice and veracity 
of the claim. Yes: she would yield at once, my beautiful proud 
cousin! She would go out of my house, and leave me master 
here, and never see my face again! What should I have pro- 
fited ?—and there is a meanness and a treason about it, too; but 
for her condescension to me, her trust in me, I could never have 
known this. I could never even have guessed that my poor 
mother had wronged herself by her hasty flight and unhappy 
suspicions, and that I had been born in wedlock. It seems 
treacherous, unworthy, to use the results to dispossess her of her 
heritage. This is what torments me; I can see no way by which 
I can come by my own without injury and pain to her. 

‘There is more still to remember: as I say, when once she 
knows that I am the Earl Alured’s legitimate heir she will wait 
for no decision of the court ; she will scorn to defend herself by 
‘any legal quibble or flaw that may present itself; she will give 
up everything and hate me for ever. Or, even if she be so 
generous as not to hate me as an usurper, she coulc never, she 
would never, forgive the man who took advantage of a search which 
she permitted to him, of a sojourn to which she invited him, and 
whilst he stayed beneath her roof used his leisure to: undermine 
her claims—claims that the law and the world have Allowed her 
all her life. Even if she believed all these papers to be genuine 
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(and she might even not believe that), she would despise the per- 
son who brought them forward against her. This is my torture, 
my perplexity. So well I love her that to be recognised as the Earl 
of Charterys by all England will avail me nothing if I lose her 
smiles, Though my honour be cleared, and my pride is now a 
permissible thing, Iam more miserable than I was before I opened 
that secrétaire. I see no way by which I can make good my title 
and yet retain her favour. If I show her these papers I must 
seem her foe for ever; I may even seem a traitor too! I would 
sooner remain Leonis Renzo whom she respects and whom— 
perhaps—she loves. Counsel me, dear and reverend friend.’ 





The Don Eccellino Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, to Leonis 
Renzo, Milton Ernest :— 


‘I dare not advise you, my son, in a matter of such lifelong 
moment. Your whole future hangs on your decision. I see the 
difficulty that fronts you. You love your cousin better than name, 
or place, or power. I donot say that you arewrong. You hesitate 
to alienate her from you by an effort to secure the recognition of 
your just rights; I understand your hesitation; even if it did not 
make her your enemy, it would be at least a barrier (insurmount- 
able to a proud woman) to any confession on her part of affection. 
She would never submit to the appearance in your eyes and the 
world that such a confession at such a time would present. On 
the other hand, your cousin may not be worthy such high devotion, 
such extraordinary sacrifice. You will remember that when you 
saw her first she seemed to you insolent, capricious, artificial, a 
mere creature of the world and of its follies. Are you sure that 
your colder estimate was not the juster? The fascination she 
now has for you may blind you to the truth. If this be so, you 
may lose a career of happiness and usefulness, a life of peace and 
dignity, the possession of a noble name, for a woman too idle and 
shallow to appreciate such a sacrifice if she knew of it; and she will 
never know of it or suspect it. All your suffering, all your loss, will 
be borne mutely and be unrecognised. I do not dare to sway your 
decision either way. All I say is, think long, and do nothing on 
impulse. There is no need of haste. You are expected to remain 
where you are until your work is finished. It will be time to 
decide when she returns. The generosity you contemplate is 
almost superhuman, but I believe you are capable of it and would 
not even regret it if you knew her worthy it. If !—_—you will 
have had my other letter in which I answered the marvellous intelli- 
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gence you gave me ; alas! that your poor mother had not courage 
enough to confide the truth to me! My poor Leonis! when I 
think of your many years of privation and unrecognised genius, 
my heart bleeds for you! I pray heaven that these tidings of great 
joy come not too late.’ 


Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 


‘The days are gloomy and seem very long. I feel in a strange 
confusion and agitation; your kind calm letter dees not lessen 
my trouble, for you put so clearly before me the truth that 
“either way I must repine.” If I claim my inheritance she is 
surely lost to me for evermore; and if I bury the secret in my 
own heart, how can I ever approach her ?—I, who shall still seem 
to every one a mere adventurer, a mere beggar, and who would be 
scorned even by herself if I so far forgot the dignity of poverty as 
to say a syllable of supplication to one so far removed from me. 
Either way it seems there is no chance for me to be able to 
approach her with any hope of becoming more to her than I am 
now. You say truly there is no haste. I have locked the papers 
up in a little iron box, and, unless I choose, no eyes, save mine 
and yours, will ever look on them. Does it seem to you so very 
quixotic that I can think of the possibility of going on all my 


- life long with this secret untold, this great birthright unclaimed ? 


Do you not know I would do anything to see her eyes smile at 
me? and the smile would never come there if she knew it—never, 
never more. It seems strange as I move about here to realise 
that it is all mine, actually mine!—when I have never had 
anything of my own except a box of colours and a hired garret 
with a cast or a bust here and there. 

‘I sit doing nothing all the long evenings with the dog at my 
feet, and it seems to me that I can never take it all, since for me 
to take it she must lose it. And she was so thoughtful of me, so 
considerate, so delicate, so kind—shall I repay her by robbing her ? 
I work on when the light lets me at the frescoes ; these at least I 
wish todo me honour. The other day I laughed outright when 
the major-domo spoke with some little insolence about them; it 
seemed so ridiculous. If he had only guessed who I was, how he 
would have cringed and kissed the dust! To think I have the 
right to sweep all this valetaille out of the house! But it is not 
the power or the possession of this birthright of mine that makes 
the temptation ; it is the leisure, it is the repose, it is the ability 
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to pass all my life in the pursuit of the ideal, to surround myself 
with all that is beautiful and spiritual—but then, without her, 
even with all that my life would be only a “ home without music,” 
a “ruche sans abeilles.” What can Ido? I sit and muse hour 
after hour, night after night, and am no nearer to any determina- 
tion. I look at her portrait, and the thought that I could ever 
despoil that glorious creature seems to me almost a crime. I 
have not heard from her again. If she should marry the young 
Duke No, I do not think she will do that. 





‘The winter is long, long, long. It is now the 26th of 
February; in Rome how the land laughs, how the flowers spring, 
how the blood dances in one’s veins so near to March! Here all is 
snow and wind, or fog and sleet, and the poor deer look shivering 
and sad under the leafless trees amongst the black frosted bracken. 

‘ The house-steward has just brought me a telegraphic message 
he has had from her. It is sent from Paris and merely says, “‘ We 
come home to-morrow.” To-morrow! Like that! Without a 
word of preparation. He says it is the way “my lady” always 
does. My God! what shall I say to her? How shall I receive 
her? I know not whether I am most overjoyed or most wretched. 
If only I knew what I should most wisely, most rightly, do! And 
to think that it is all not hers but mine—that she is in truth 
my guest! She has been away four months. For some time she 
has not written to me. I may have become no more to her than 
the nameless painter of her frescoes. If so—well, I will never take 
up my rights. It would be too much like vengeance. If she seem 
to care at all—well, then I will go away, send her portrait to the 
Salon, perhaps conquer a name in the world great enough to 
make it not too impossible for me to say to her “I love you.” 
No: I will not take away her little kingdom from her; I have a 
wider kingdom—Art. She trusted me. She shall not have cause 
to repent it. 


‘ The “ to-morrow ” is now “ to-day.” I could sleep not at all. 
It is now noon; she may be here at any moment. I scrawl this 
with a crayon in the ballroom. There is still snow, but the sun 
is shining. They have sent her Russian sledge to meet her with 
the three Russian horses. Berwick is gone of his own accord with 
the sledge. He would never leave me before. It seems he knows. 
How shall I meet her? What shall I say? I feel as if I were false 
to her. It is absurd, but I cannot resist the feeling. I hear a 
noise of sleigh-bells, of voices, of great doors opening and shutting, 
of dogs barking: then all is still again—she is come. 
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‘It is nearly four o’clock and almost dark. I scarcely see to 
scrawl this to you by the light of the fire. The frescoes are not 
one-half finished ; this vexes me much; but the weather has been 
so utterly against all work. Her friends will tell her I have pur- 
posely delayed. I suppose I shall not see her till to-morrow. The 
man who especially waits on me has been in with wood, and says 
that Lady Cairnwrath has returned with her; no one else; but 
that many people are expected in a week from this. By that 
time I shall be gone. She must get the frescoes finished as she 
can... . They have brought me word that her ladyship sent me 
her compliments and wished to see me in the library ; she is taking 
her tea there after the journey. Will I go at once? I cannot 
refuse. She has not forgotten. I tremble at the thought of seeing 
her, though I long so greatly to do so. I feel as if she would read 
all my secrets in my face. I love her so well and yet I cannot 
say a word! Pray for me, dear Father. When next J shall write 
I shall be in Rome. Rome is the Mater Dolorosa, the Mother of 
Consolation. 

‘This was not posted last night. I open it to add that no one 
under heaven was ever so greatly blessed as I. Even now as I 
sit in the clear morning light, in my own chamber, I cannot 
believe in my own paradise ; I cannot believe that, having wrestled 
so long, the angel blesses me at last! When the servant brought 
me her message in the ballroom, I got up and walked through the 
house, and felt like a drunken man as I moved. To see her in the 
library! It seemed to me as if the very walls wouldjspeak to her, 
as if the French secrétaire would find a voice! I was like one in 
a dream. I found myself still as in a dream; stgnding before 
her in the familiar room. It was dusk, for which I?was thankful, 
the long dusk of these grey English days. There was a gleam of 
low light from the windows which look west, and the full warm 
glow of the great fire. It shone on the silver tea-tray and samovar, 
on the white bear-skin by the hearth, on her as she stood there. She 
looked very pale and a little tired ;, she had what they call a tea-gown 
on, a thing all soft old lace and gleaming trailing satin: a thing 
which most becomes her, I think, of all she wears. She put her 
hand out to me and I bent low over it. I said nothing; I could say 
nothing. She, too, seemed more silent than her wont. She mur- 
mured in a hurry, indistinctly, all sorts of little phrases: there 
was fever at Cannes, her grandmother was unwell, she had been 
80 bored, it was only London emptied out by the Mediterranean, 
the hated the mixture of scorching sun and icy wind, she liked 
a fast gallop over a wet Berkshire road much better: I remember 
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all these sentences now; at the time I do not think I heard them. 
I was gazing at her, and thinking how I loved her, and of how I 
must go out of her presence and away from her in silence. I could 
see no other way. All this while I never spoke a word. 

‘She came closer to me in the half-glow from the firelight and 
the lingering daylight ; and we stood quite near together on the 
hearth. I still could not speak ; I kissed again the hand she again 
held out to me; I kept thinking if she knew—if she knew !—Per- 
haps I looked strangely, for her eyes had a startled glance in them. 
She said at last, in her old, pretty, quick fashion, “‘ Well, have you 
not a word to say? Are you displeased that Iam home again ? 
What have you done on the walls? Have you been very dull?” 
I could not have uttered a word to save my life or hers; I could 
only gaze at her, and I saw she grew very red; rosy-red, like the 
hothouse camellia she had at her breast. “Why would you not 
come to Cannes?” she said, without looking at me. ‘I wanted 
you; could you not understand?” I said nothing; I could hear 
my heart beat as if it would break my breast, but I said nothing. 
Then she touched my hand with hers. Why will you be so 
proud ?” I heard her ask in quite a whisper. ‘ You do like me 
a little, why don’t you tell me so? I do not care what any of 
them think: I only care for you. We might be so happy, if you 
would not be so proud!” Then I fell at her feet and kissed 
them. Later that night I told her all the truth. I showed her all 
the papers; she does not mind. What is hers is mine, what is 
mine is hers. The world can think what it likes. If it deem 
her the most generous of all living women, it will only be right 
for once!’ 


et 


The Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 

‘I love you already! You must come to us at Easter. He 
means to buy that deserted palace above Florinella, and make it 
beautiful, so that we may often visit you. He says Bramante 
built it, and that you have often regretted to see it forsaken.’ 





The Lady Cairnwrath of Othwestry to Lord Llandudno, 
White’s Club, London :— 


‘A great scandal has been most mercifully and providentially 
averted. Lord Charterys—for this gentleman is indisputably 
Lord Charterys ; I see a strong resemblance in his features to poor 
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Alured’s—behaves in the most admirable manner; he will not 
hear of the truth being made public. He says the world may 
think him the debtor of his wife if it please. It does not really 
matter, because of course, either way, the first son she has will 
bear the same title, and ultimately inherit. I am very thankful 
the publicity is avoided ; and I reflect with pleasure that I never 
allowed the obscure name and place of the unknown painter to 
prevent my recognition of him asa high-bred gentleman. You 
will remember that I always said he had l’air noble. It will cer- 
tainly be difficult, as you observe, to make society comprehend 
why we consent to such an apparently unequal, indeed improbable, 
union ; but when it is known that we all approve, no one will ven- 
ture on an adveise comment; every one will be aware that I 
should never give my countenance to what was either unwise or 
incorrect. Besides, I do not see why, in a private sort of manner, 
the facts should not be made known. If you think proper you 
can tell one or two of your friends in the window at White’s, 
quite confidentially ; it will soon be all over the town, and it will 
perhaps be better than to allow people to suppose a mésalliance 
possible to ws. Esmée has been a great and sore anxiety to me 
for many years. I am thankful that my responsibility will pass 
at last into other hands. She is quite extraordinarily in love 
with him, and obedient to him. I should never have supposed 
she could so change through the mere ‘influence of a sentiment.’ 





Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino Ferraris, 
Florinella-sopra-Subiaco :— 
‘You must come for Easter, and leave your sanctuary on the 
hills for once, to give us your benediction, my first and my holiest 
friend !” 


——— 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to the Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest :— 


‘I am thoroughly bewildered. But I heartily congratulate 
you both. I feel, as our beloved Transatlantics say, “a little 
mixed.” When will the frescoes get finished? I suppose you 
forgive me ?’ 





The Lady Charterys, Milton Ernest, to Mr. Hollys, Rome :— 


‘Yes: I forgive you even the rude nonsense you wrote. I shall 
always call him Renzo. We shall remain here all the summer, 
and he will finish the frescoes!’ 








go 


Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


CHarter XLI. 


Tue boating expedition was charming, perhaps not the less so 
because Mrs. Crewe declared her dread of the water would not 
permit her to enjoy it, and she therefore remained at home. Some 
rambles on the shore and along the cliffs, with a drive to a ruined 
eastle at some miles’ distance, made Denzil’s visit pass but too 
quickly. Though he parted from his mother and Laura with 
cheerfulness, promising to secure a longer holiday next time, it 
was very lonely after his departure. 

‘It is not that he is a great talker,’ said his mother, as she 
and Laura sat together under the oak-tree in the evening ; ‘ but he 
listens so well, and knows so much; he is so kind and well- 
tempered and considerate fora man! Ah! the woman he marries 
will be lucky.’ 

‘Yes; he is very, very kind and pleasant and well-informed,’ 
said Laura, heartily; but added, with a spice of mischief, ‘ I have 
heard Mrs. Trent say that marriage is an extraordinary touchstone ; 
that men who have been dutiful sons, kind brothers, pleasant 
friends, sometimes turn out disagreeable, tyrannical husbands.’ 

‘Then it must be their wives’ fault. I am sure Mrs. Trent 
need not talk—she does as she likes with her stiff six-and-eight- 
pence of a husband! I do not think much of that Mrs. Trent. It 
is rather extraordinary, considering the terms you and I are on, 
that: she never asked me to her house !—as if the widow of an officer 
in the Royal Navy was not more than the equal of the best pro- 
fessional man in London,’ 

‘Well, dear Mrs. Crewe, she never asked me to dinner save 
once, and that was with the Admiral; yet I know she likes me— 
she is always pleased to have me at luncheon, which seems to be 
the repast specially suited to the entertainment of poor relations, 
and I like best to go then. I have her to myself; she is always so 
bright and pleasant; and Mr. Trent, though far from uncivil, 
evidently considers it a hopeless loss of time to waste words upon 
so insignificant a personage; yet I am sure he would do mea 
service if he could.’ 

‘And pray why are you sure?’ asked Mrs. Crewe with some 
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severity, and Laura making no immediate answer the conversation 
turned into other channels. 


The Admiral arrived on the appointed day. 

Both Mrs. Crewe and Laura were struck by the haggard, worn 
look of his kind handsome face. True he had had a long tiresome 
journey, having come across the country by maay changes of trains 
from his brother’s place in Worcestershire. He was evidently glad 
to rest in the cool quiet room prepared for him, and said little or 
nothing that evening. But he soon recovesed, and seemed to 
enjoy his quiet room, the simple beauty of his surroundings, the 
soft fresh air. The Admiral was fond of an erly wa’k with Laura 
to the beach or the pier to see the fishing-boats come in, or 
to watch the children hunting for periwinkles, while he talked 
gently and kindly to the fishermen, who soon recognised him to 
be at least ‘a noble captain’; and so they used to come back slowly, 
with leisurely enjoyment of the sights and sounds, the beauty and 
the freshness around them, to the cottage to Mrs. Crewe, and a 
neat tempting midday meal and their letters, which were not 
delivered at the Dingle till noon. So time went on so softly, so 
evenly, that the dwellers in this pleasant ‘ sleepy hollow’ could 
not feel the rapidity of its ceaseless flow, and were conscious of a 
vague surprise when Sunday came round. 

One afternoon, on her return from an unusually long ramble 
with her guardian, Laura, to her great joy, found a letter awaiting 
her from Winifrid, dated from Dresden. They had at the last 
moment altered their route, as she had persuaded dear Reginald 
to let her revisit the scene of so much pleasure and sorrow, and to 
take a look at her father’s grave. ‘I cannot tell you, dear Laura,’ 
the letter went on, ‘ how present you are to me in our old haunts; 
I listen for your voice, and I think of all your goodness to me, 
and what a wayward imp I was! The dear father’s grave is well 
cared for—our good old landlord has seen to it. All the people we 
know have been so pleased to see me, even the Hausfrau with whom, 
you remember, I used sometimes to quarrel.’, 

Then followed a glowing account of how well Baby had borne 
the journey and behaved ; of how she feared Reginald was a little 
bored, as he did not care much for picture gallgries and things of 
that kind; that they were going on the next daly to visit Prague, 
and thence to Franzinsbad, where she begged her dearest Laura 
to address her reply. Finally, the words, ‘ Be at rest about me, I 
think all is well, and I am happy!’ filled the cup of Laura’s 
content to the brim; she let herself taste to the full the quiet 
enjoyment of the hour, and left the future to take care of itself. 
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Denzil was not able to revisit the Dingle till the middle of the 
following week. Then he arrived, looking pale and tired enough, 
yet bright and animated. 

His friend Captain Ritson was, he said, in great spirits; the 
operation on his little girl’s eyes had been happily accomplished, 
and they hoped in another month to be able to bring her back to 
her seaside home. They were quite satisfied with Collins. 

‘Then they are easily pleased,’ said Mrs. Crewe. ‘ Does the 
house look clean ? and have you any idea if she makes the dustmen 
call regularly ?’ 

Denzil answered the first query in the affirmative, but acknow- 
ledged his ignorance as to the other. 

‘And my precious Topsy? I trust that dear cat is not 
neglected.’ 

‘Far from it; she is an immense favourite, and sits for hours 
in Mary Ritson’s lap. I am afraid Topsy is faithless.’ 

‘ That I am sure she is not,’ said Mrs. Crewe, stoutly ; ‘some 
allowance must be made for peculiarities of nature.’ 

Laura felt an unusual degree of pleasure in the return of her 
kind, sympathetic friend, and showed it with sisterly frankness. 
After the ‘ high tea,’ which was their evening meal, the little party 
strolled out upon the lawn to watch the receding tide and the 
last gleams of a fine sunset. The Admiral fell into conversation 
with Mrs. Crewe on the subject of moon-blindness, which he had 
often seen among sailors—da propos of the operation which Denzil 
had mentioned. 

The latter was walking apart, smoking his cigar, when Laura 
came from the house with a shawl she had sought for Mrs, Crewe. 
After wrapping it round her she turned away, and said, with the 
familiarity that had grown greatly between them of late, ‘ Denzil,’ 
—he threw away his cigar and joined her at once—‘ I have ven- 
tured on a very audacious project since you were here. I was 
cogitating it then, but I have quite made up my mind since.’ 

‘ And what may that be?’ 

‘ There is a lovely little nook round that spur of rock behind 
the Dingle, with a glimpse of blue sea to the right, and a tangled 
mass of brambles and wild leaves over the lower rocks, with just 
two larch-trees, behind which at sunset the light comes in the 
most marvellous way. It has taken hold of my imagination. I 
feel as if I must and could paint it; and, do not laugh, but I think, 
if I can at all work it up to my idea, I shall try to get it into the 
Royal Academy.’ 

‘Laugh! I shall not laugh,’ said Denzil, directing his steps 
and hers to the low wall which formed a terrace over the beach. 
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‘Try, by all means; even if you do not succeed it will be an 
incentive to work, and no great harm done.’ 

‘Yes, but I want very much to succeed. You must come and 
see the place and my sketch, my idea of representing it, and help 
me with your advice.’ 

‘ The best I can give is at your service, but I am afraid it will 
not be worth much.’ 

*Oh, it is worth something. It would be such a grand thing 
for me to have a picture exhibited. Fancy what importance it 
would give me in the eyes of that little Jew man who ordered the 
copy I am to finish when I go back. I donot think he would 
venture to call me “ my dear” any more!’ : 

‘The deuce he does!’ cried Denzil. ‘ The insolent beggar!’ 

‘Oh, he does not mean to be insolent,’ said Laura. ‘It is 
a sort of official manner ; the more he “dears” you, the more he 
beats you down.’ 

‘TI don’t like the notion of your selling things to these fellows. 
It is a shame you should be obliged to go to them.’ 

‘It is not like you to talk in that way; if you are to live by 
work, you cannot pick and choose your patrons and purchasers, 
Why, I felt as if 1 loved that little Jew when he said, “ You do me 
a good faithful copy of Stanfield’s ‘ Brig in a breeze,’ my dear, 
and I'll give you seven pounds.” You would have been edified to 
hear how I stood up for myself, and haggled and squabbled until 
I got an advance of ten shillings.’ 

Denzil laughed. ‘ I cannot fancy you haggling, that is more in 
my mother’s line. She is the most generous soul in the world, 
and yet she dearly loves a bargain.’ 

‘Oh! I am growing quite hardened. I remember when it was 
agony to me to name a price, not so very long ago. But I am 
much stronger in every way than I was.’ 

‘I think you are—much stronger and better in every way,’ he 
returned, looking straight at her with kindly, thoughtful eyes, as 
if he rejoiced in the new life that was visible in her whole face 
and expression, in her colour and carriage. Laura flushed with 
a sudden consciousness of the sorrow and mortification of which 
he was thinking—was it possible he had suspected her of still 
grieving over the wreck he had witnessed? She had more than 
once thought she perceived that he judged her harshly, imagining 
that she had not conquered her feeling for Reginald. How little 
he knew !—but while she thought thus Denzil was speaking again. 
‘We must have a consultation over the picture to-morrow,’ he 
said ; ‘ and when that is over, I—I want some advice from you, or 
rather your help in making a decision.’ 
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‘I am sure [ shall be very glad to talk over any of your affairs ; 
but I am afraid I cannot be much help to you.’ 

‘Yes, you can,’ returned Denzil, decidedly ; and there was a long 
pause, during which they both gazed at the rippled stream of 
light stretching out across the bay, and listened to the soft 
murmur of the receding tide. 

‘Do you know anything of Mr. Piers’ whereabouts at present ?’ 
said Denzil, suddenly speaking out of his thoughts. 

‘I think they must be at Prague just now, but I am not sure. 
I am to write to Franzinsbad, on or after the fifteenth.’ 

‘Do they make a long stay ?’ 

‘ Winnie mentions no plans.’ 


The weather for the first two days after Denzil’s arrival was 
rainy and overcast, but a brief thunderstorm cleared the atmo- 
sphere, and the third morning was all a painter could desire. 
Laura therefore determined to begin her great undertaking, and 
made all due preparation in the forenoon, Denzil having under- 
taken to accompany the Admiral in his morning walk. 

At dinner Mrs. Crewe announced that it was her intention to 
visit a deserving and bedridden old woman (under the Admiral’s 
guidance) and take her some tea and sugar, as the want of those 
necessaries and inability to read the Bible were her two principal 
deprivations. 

‘The amount of spiritual light bestowed upon some of these 
poor ignorant souls is truly marvellous, and it would be a sin and 
a shame to let a woman of that kind faint for want of a cup of 
tea,’ observed Mrs. Crewe. ‘ What are you going to do, Laura?’ 

‘Oh, I shall spend the afternoon sketching in the cove. 
Perhaps you will look in there and see how I am getting on.’ 

‘ With pleasure, my love. Denzil, what are your plans ?’ 

‘I shall be resolutely idle, and enjoy myself. I had a long 
swim this morning while you and Laura were gathering goose- 
berries, or cutting cabbages, and I feel I am entitled to rest.’ 

‘ But you are going to advise me,’ cried Laura, 

‘I do not forget, it will not be fatiguing.’ 

As soon as the sun had got round a little to the west, Laura 
gathered her materials together and started for her favourite spot. 
Denzil, who was lounging under a tree on the lawn, came forward 
directly she issued from the open door and relieved her of part 
of her load, walking beside her rather silently while} she talked 
freely. 

‘One of the many advantages of my cove is that two paths 
lead to it, one over the hill at the back, as we are going now, 
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and one along the beach when the tide is out; we can return that 
way.’ 

* I know the place. I used to ramble all about here when I 
was staying with Ritson five or six years ago. It isa place to 
make one forget the hurry and fret of life. I should like such a 
haven when I am a little older.’ 

‘A little older, Denzil! When you are an old man of three- 
score years and ten, if you will: it would be shirking work to 
shrink from the burden and heat of the day before.’ 

‘ But suppose I were a man of fortune ?’ 

‘Even so, I think you should work, and I am sure you would.’ 

‘IT am not sure,’ said he, smiling ; ‘I believe I am really a lazy 
fellow, only circumstances have been a powerful whip. By the 
way, I always fancied that cousin of yours, Reginald Piers, would 
have gone in for public life.’ 

‘I thought so too. I suppose he finds life too pleasant for 
such serious labour. You cannot think what a sweet, lovely place 
Pierslynn is, large enough for dignity and beauty, but not too 
large for homeliness and comfort.’ 

Denzil stole a sharp quick glance at her; as she spoke her 
countenance wore an expression of quiet, restful content, not the 
slightest trace of what might be construed into envy or regret 
was to be seen there, and Denzil’s own brow cleared as he looked. 

‘I think, he resumed, ‘that young Piers had one ingredient 
that would push him into public life—that is, vanity.’ 

‘You think Reginald vain? I never observed it.’ 

‘ I confess I do not view him favourably ; still he can be pleasant, 
and I dare say open-handed, though I believe self is his ruling 
motive—not a narrow, ill-natured selfishness that worries over 
trifles, but a deep principle that never relinquishes a strong desire, 
cost what it may.’ 

‘You are a little harsh; but I begin to think I never quite 
knew Reginald, or rather that circumstances have greatly changed 
him.’ She sighed slightly, and they waiked on in silence for some 
way. When Denzil spoke again it was on a fresh topic, and they 
proceeded, with occasional silences and pleasant desultory talk, 
till they reached the spot from which Laura had taken her sketch. 

Then there was the business of opening the colour-box and 
arranging the folding easel, the fixing of the artist so as to catch 
the exact points which she had sketched in previously. 

‘You see,’ said Laura, ‘if I can only get enough of the blue 
misty distance there to the left out to sea, then the brambles and 
heather and mossy rocks, and those two lovely larch-trees with 
the light behind their upper brauches, it would make a pretty 
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picture. “O wad some power the giftie gie” me to make the 
dumb trees and sea and stones speak to the world as they speak 
to me; if I could put the pensive tenderness and repose they 
express on canvas, I would indeed be happy; but that requires 
genius, and I fear I have not enough for such a consummation.’ 

‘I do not know,’ returned Denzil, thoughtfully and candidly ; 
‘I am not sure that I have the power to recognise it if you had—— 
at all events, it is no common gift to understand what nature tells 
us, without speech or language. Still you have got in these stones 
and the tint of the heather very well; your distance might be 
more distant—don’t you think these rocks with a fringe of foam 
round them brought in in the middle distance would make the 
background farther off ?’ 

A long interesting discussion ensued, and then Laura set to 
work diligently, while Denzil lay down on the soft short mossy 
grass at a little distance and watched her in silence, just answering 
her occasional observations shortly, as if he was enjoying the 
dolce far niente too utterly to talk. 

Some time passed, and then he rose, strolled slowly away to 
where the little wavelets came lapping the beach softly, caress- 
ingly, and stood there in thought for some minutes; then return- 
ing, stood near Laura for a while, making an occasional remark on 
her work. 

‘Don’t you think you might rest now?’ he said at length. 

‘ But I am not tired.’ 

‘Have you forgotten that you are to give me—well, to help 
me to decide a matter of importance, at least to myself ? I waited 
patiently till you were free to hear me.’ 

‘Oh yes, I am quite ready,’ laying her palette carefully 
aside. ‘I think I have done pretty well this morning. In 
another half-hour the sky behind the trees will be much richer. 
Well?’ looking up at Denzil, who had sat down on the piece of 
rock beside her, and leaning his elbow on his knee rested his 
cheek on his hand. 

He did not speak for a moment, and then said rather slowly :— 

‘You perhaps remember my telling you some weeks ago that I 
might possibly go to Japan? The mail is nearly due on the 
arrival of which I shall probably have to decide.’ 

‘Yes, I remember,’ returned, Laura, feeling suddenly chilled 
and shocked at being confronted with this painful possibility. ‘I 
am sure both for your mother and myself I hope you will not go.’ 

Denzil plucked a handful of heather, pulled it to pieces hastily, 
and flung it from him ; then turned to Laura, and looking straight 
and steadily at her, said :— 
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‘That depends upon you.’ 

‘On me!’ said Laura, genuinely surprised. ‘ How so?’ 

‘Are you then still so much engrossed by another that you 
cannot understand why my future is at your disposal?’ cried 
Denzil, impatiently. ‘ How is it you do not understand, you do 
not feel that I love you! even though you may be indifferent to 
me! Tell me, how shall I decide respecting the appointment I 
expect ? Will you be my wife—and give me an object to work for, 
even if I leave you for a while to make my position more worthy 
of you ?—or will you take the hope from me ?—for, perhaps against 
probability, I have hoped.’ 

Laura sat silent, bewildered, looking back with the swift glance 
of memory at many an incident which she now felt ought to have 
shown her that Denzil was more than a friend, yet half incredulous. 
‘I do not seem able to believe it,’ she said slowly, and without 
embarrassment. ‘We have been so tranquilly happy together, 
you have done me so much gobdd, is it not a pity to change such a 
friendship for—for a more unquiet feeling ? ’ 

‘ But,’ returned Denzil, his strong kindly face lighting up with 
an expression she had never seen in Reginald’s, ‘ suppose feeling 
gives you no choice? I did not choose to fall in love with you; 
but, living with you, knowing you in bitter trial, in the brave 
silent struggle against heavy odds, in the strength and tenderness 
of your everyday life, who could help loving you as I do, with 
my whole heart ?’ He took her hand as he spoke and bent his head 
till his brow rested upon it, a gesture so loving and reverent that 
Laura could scarce keep back her tears; while his words seemed 
to rend away some cloud or curtain that had hidden the depths 
of her own soul, and she perceived how necessary he had 
grown. 

‘But, Denzil,’ gently drawing away her hand, ‘are you quite 
sure of yourself; quite certain that your friendly interest, the 
absence of other women (you go so little into society), have not 
misled you? I am haif afraid of——’ she paused. 

He smiled. ‘I am very certain of myself; it is of you I want 
to make sure. Tell me how I stand with you, now that you know 
my true feelings. Can you love me? Will yoube my wife? I know 
{ have little to offer of this world’s goods now, but I have my foot 
on the ladder, and you are not the woman to shrink from beginning 
humbly with the man you love—if you will love me, Laura?’ 

Laura covered up her face in her hands, unable to master the 
emotion which brought quick tears to her eyes. 

‘I am afraid to believe, afraid to trust. Ah, Denzil! I have 
suffered so much, and I have passed through it all into such rest 
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and contentment, that I fear to come out of the soft grey shadows 
of my life even into sunshine.’ 

‘ Dearest,’ said Denzil, drawing nearer to her, ‘there is very 
little brilliancy in the existence I want you to share; there is very 
little change in our relationship either ; only we shall draw closer 
to one another, and I shall know that you are all my own; that 
which we have called friendship will but deepen into a more 
absorbing attachment. I am not often presumptuous, Laura, but 
I think, I believe, I could make you happy in the quiet home- 
like way that suits you.’ 

‘Are you indeed so earnest?’ said Laura, impressed by the 
depth and seriousness of his tone. ‘Is it possible that you imagine 
me really necessary to you ?’ 

‘You are! I do not say that if you reject me I should never 
strive or hope or recover myself again—I trust there is stuff 
enough in me to bear up even under so heavy a blow—but—’ a 
short expressive pause—‘ my life would be better and happier with 
you than it ever can be without you. Listen tome, Laura. When 
all was going fair and well, when I first met you, I liked you; but, 
as I dare say you saw, I was tremendously taken with Winnie 
Fielden—Mrs. Piers. She was the loveliest girl I had ever met, 
and so bright and pleasant ; however, I soon saw that, although he 
kept it very quiet, Piers was as far, ay farther, gone than myself 
about her; I saw there were rocks ahead for all of you,-and yet it 
was out of my power to prevent the mischief. The day that 
Winifrid spoke to me about her wish to go to Germany, I was 
sure of what I suspected before—that she recognised your cousin’s 
feeling for her, and feared for herself. Then, when the mysterious 
quarrel arose between you and your fiancé, I guessed you had 
come to a knowledge of the truth, and I felt’ for you heartily. I 
watched you with the deepest interest, and I understood the 
fortitude, the faithfulness of a nature that could keep so brave a 
front as you did. Then I went away; I was glad to go, glad not 
to be vexed with the presence of a girl I could have loved well had 
she cared for me ; but in my lonely hours at sea I thought oftenest 
of you. Your cousin’s marriage did not surprise me, I knew what 
the end would be. -When I came back I was delighted to find you 
with my mother. You made her house a real home to me; you 
were the most interesting companion I had ever had. Your true 
unaltered affection for your cousin—your supplanter!—the quiet 
harmony of your life, all were unutterably restful to me ; I felt soon 
that nothing the world could give me would be complete without 
you—and—speak to me, Laura! I have at times horrible pangs 
of jealousy when I think that Reginald Piers is still perhaps a 
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rival, or rather the man you thought he was. It makes me savage 
to think you ever cared for him. If that is all past and gone, 
might I not be your faithful companion for the rest of our journey ?’” 

‘I am greatly startled, she said slowly; ‘ I never dreamed that 
youcared for mein this way. Itis sweet to be loved, and I scarce 
know how the knowledge of your affection will affect me; I 
confess I do not like to think of your going away, my life will be 
very dull without you——and if, indeed, I can make you happy, if 
you are sure you will be satisfied with so poor and insignificant a 
partner as myself——’ 

She stopped abruptly, her cheek growing pale, her heart 
beating painfully, overcome with the mixture of pain, pleasure, 
remembrance, fear—astonishment that she was on the point of 
accepting Denzil Crewe. 

But he again caught her hand and tenderly kissed it. 

‘Do not hesitate,’ he said ; *‘ you see how dear you are to me. 
You have known me intimately, and surely know that I am at all 
events honest and true; and if hearty love and warmest sympathy 
can make a woman happy, you will have both. I have spoken 
abruptly, but it could not be otherwise, you could not understand 
that I loved you till I told you so; now let me feel that I have a 
sure anchor-—that I may go away, with the blessed hope of finding 
you when I omnes home ready to share all the best I can gather 
together for you.’ 

Laura did not speak for a moment, but she left her hand i in 
his, and he watched her with earnest, eager eyes. 

‘I think,’ she said at length, with a sweet hesitation, that 
after all we ought to make each other happy, for if sympathy; and 
understanding cannot make us mutually helpful, I know not what 
can.” i 
‘You will then promise to be my: wife when I returin to 
England—that is, within a year from this day?’ said Denzil,'still 
holding her hand and looking at her with all his soul in his eyes. 

Laura thought yet a moment; then, raising her eyes ti: his 
with a frankness too serious to be shy, said, softly but distinetly, 
‘I will.’ ° 

Denzil again kissed the hand he held, and pressed it t» his 
heart. ‘Laura,’ he exclaimed, and there was a tone of deep con- 
trolled emotion in his voice that thrilled her strangely, ‘ you give 
me new life, new energy.’ 

Neither spoke for a few minutes; both hearts were full, the 
light of a new, a solemn happiness hushed them, as the stillness 
of earliest dawn is most profound just before the first songs of 
greeting burst forth from wood and field. 
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Then Laura rose, with soft downcast eyes and a changed ex- 
pression, as if the rising consciousness of secure happiness shone 
through the outer shell of her humanity, and imbued it with 
beauty ‘that was all from within.’ 

‘I cannot paint any more—to-day, at least,’ she said, and 
began to collect her painting materials together with trembling 
hands. 

‘No; but you can stay a while longer,’ said Denzil, coming to 
help her ; ‘I haveso much to say. I may find the expected letters 
which will oblige me to start for Yokohama within a fortnight on 
my return. Accounts received, since I last spoke to you of this 
project, show the necessity of examining into the state of things.’ 

And he proceeded to speak fully of his own plans and prospects ; 
of his hope of an honourable and profitable career; of his regret 
at the necessity of leaving his now affianced wife for such a length 
of time (he could not hope to return before twelve months), but 
his determination to do so because of the advantages to be reaped 
from his expatriation. Laura felt almost dizzy with the sudden 
change that a few words had wrought in her life: almost unable 
to believe that she was calmly discussing a future to be passed 
with Denzil, who a few hours ago was but a new friend. How 
wonderfully at home with him she felt! how quietly happy! How 
every word of his displayed an honest, resolute, kindly nature ! 

‘And how pleased my mother will be,’ were the concluding 
words of one sentence. 

‘Do you really think so?’ said Laura, a little uneasily. ‘I 
know she is fond of me, and kind to me, but she scarcely thinks 
any one good enough to be your wife.’ 

‘ If she be not pleased, she is not the woman I take her for.’ 

‘I hope I am not unworthy to be the wife of a good man,’ 
said Laura, with gentle dignity. ‘But a mother might well be 
excused if she objected to my want of all worldly recommendations.’ 

‘My mother knows too well what you can and will be to her 
son not to welcome you with open arms. How wide she will open 
them!’ added Denzil, a happy laugh flashing over his brown face, 
showing his strong white teeth, and sparkling in his large hazel 
eyes. ‘Must we go, Laura? It cannot be six o’clock yet !-—yes, 
it is. Come then, before we leave this gate of heaven, give me 
one kiss, the seal of our betrothal! ’ 

He drew her to him, holding her with a close embrace to his 
breast, pressing his lips to hers with clinging warmth; then 
Laura knew his was a lover’s kiss, and that she had never felt one 
before. 
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Tux next day was still young when Denzil broke the news of 
his engagement to his mother, without any preamble. 

Laura had gone to look for a book the Admiral wanted, and 
on her return to the sitting-room, where Mrs. Crewe was busy 
over the week’s accounts, Denzil advanced, and taking her hand, 
exclaimed :— 

‘Mother, Laura and I have a secret to tell you.’ 

‘I do not think you have,’ she returned, shutting her account- 
book with a slap, and coming up to Laura she opened wide her 
arms. ‘I am far too experienced a woman of the world not to 
see how matters were tending. My love,’ folding her in a huge 
embrace, ‘I receive you as a dear daughter, for I am sure you will 
make my precious boy happy, and that is more than rank or riches 
tome. I rejoice on your account too, dear Laura ; for I will say 
you are a lucky girl to have won such a heart, such a disposition, 
as my Denzil’s. 

‘Mother !’ he exclaimed in a tone of remonstrance. 

‘Do not interrupt, Denzil—I say no more than I have right to ; 
you might, I am sure, have chosen whom you liked; but I think 
you have chosen wisely. God bless you, my dear children; may 
you be happy in each other!’ 

And bending down her head on Laura’s shoulder, Mrs. Crewe 
shed a few tears; finally she embraced her son, and sat down 
declaring that now she felt her task in life was done, as her dear 
boy had found a suitable partner. 

* How will the Admiral take it ?’ were her next words, with a 
slight accent of doubt and a look towards her son. 

‘He has already taken it well and kindly,’ said Denzil. ‘I 
thought it right to ask his consent before speaking to Laura; I 
feared he might not think me a good enough match for his ward, 
but ‘ 

‘My dear Denzil! 7 consider you a match for any one,’ inter- 
rupted his mother. 

‘ Others may not take quite your view of the matter,’ he said, 
with a smile. ‘ However, I am happy to say he accepted me most 
kindly, provided I found favour in Laura’s eyes; and even did me the 
honour to express his satisfaction in committing her to my care.’ 

‘So well he might,’ said Mrs. Crewe, emphatically. 

All this time Laura had not spoken, and had contented herself 
with returning her intended mother-in-law’s embrace warmly; she 
now said softly, ‘Dear Mrs. Crewe, I will try to be a good, ‘true 
daughter to you.’ 
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To which that lady replied, ‘I am quite sure you will, my dear. 
And now I shall go and talk to the Admiral. I dare say you two 
are wishing me further.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed we do not!’ from Laura. 

Mrs. Crewe went on, not heeding her, ‘ As it is market day, | 
will take Mercy with me into the village, and get something nice 
for dinner, in honour of this joyful occasion. I believe there are 
pheasants to be had sometimes at the general shop—poached, no 
doubt, but we need know nothing of that; and perhaps a brill, if 
the boats are in.’ 

‘ But, my dear mother, I have something more to tell you,’ 
interrupted Denzil, ‘which may not please you so much, though it 
is good news too,’ and he proceeded to inform her of the proposal 
of his firm to despatch him to Japan, to bring matters there into 
order, and examine into the suspected malpractices of their agent, 
and of the various advantages he anticipated would spring there- 
from. ° 

At first Mrs, Crewe was irreconcilable, and even shed a few 
tears; but she gradually came round to her son’s representations 
that a year and three or six months would he the extreme limit of 
their separation, and then he would really settle down into a stay- 
at-home ‘land-lubber’ for the rest of his life. 

‘So you said before, Denzil,’ she exclaimed, ‘ so you said before, 
and now you are off again to the other side of the world. What 
does Laura say to your scheme ?’ 

‘That Denzil knows best,’ she said. ‘ Yet I wish he had not 
to go.’ 

‘It 1s for the best,’ he said gravely, ‘ and the sooner the better : 
for every hour of delay will make our parting more painful.’ 

* When do you expect to know for certain the time you must 
leave ?’ 

‘ My week’s holiday will end on Monday ; I expect to find the 
letters which will decide everything on Tuesday at the office. I 
must have a week to prepare, and hope to start with the mail 
after next—that is, in about a fortnight.’ 

‘So soon?’ cried his mother, while Laura silently pressed 
the hand that held hers, and the conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of the Admiral, who gave his cordial assent to the 
proceedings, and plans and prospects were discussed with friendly 
frankness. 


The few days that intervened before Denzil left them made 
themselves wings, and fled away with surprising speed. There 
was an indescribable mellow sweetness in the sober joy that per- 
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vaded them: a certainty in. the lasting happiness of love so 
tender and considerate, so gradually matured into fullest develop- 
ment. In those days Denzil seemed to have suddenly grown one 
with her—to be friend, brother, lover, all, and more than all. 
How could she have ever even imagined happiness without him ? 


Then came a telegram from London, ‘ Letters as expected. 
Must sail on 27th. Will be with you on Thursday.’ 

This was followed all too quickly by a sudden hasty parting, 
which seemed to cost the mother more grief and tears than the 
fiancée, who was deeply touched and gratified by the strong feel- 
ing betrayed by Denzil in bidding her farewell. 

The first few days after Denzil’s departure seemed terribly 
desolate, dreary, and never-ending ; but the week over, both Mrs. 
Crewe and Laura felt that the first notch in the tally of coming 
time was surmounted, and, though a trifle, was so much deducted 
from the total. 

Finally the last letter sent ashore with the pilot reached them, 
and they felt really cut off from the wanderer. 

Laura sought solace in earnest work; Mrs. Crewe was too used 
to these separations not to bear this one with resignation, while 
the bright future beyond supplied her with an endless source of 
conjecture and anticipatory arrangement. 

She settled where Denzil was to live, the amount of rent he 
ought to pay, the servants they were to keep, and the parties they 
were to give. So the hours slipped by, and time, the healer, brought 
beauty and hope into their lives. 

The time came quickly too when they must quit their sweet 
summer retreat. 

Just before she was to leave the Dingle for Leamington Road, 
Laura had a long letter from Winifrid dated a week previously 
from Franzinsbad. 

It was written in high spirits. All was well with her and hers. 
Lady Jervois and Sir Gilbert were with them; ‘it was such a 
comfort to have dear Helen with her, particularly as Sir. Gilbert 
was now obliged to have a proper attendant, and did not object 
to his wife joining in expeditions which cost him nothing. The 
walks and drives were lovely; the company most amusing; the 
band excellent ; dear Baby blooming ; and above all, Reginald was 
about to be rewarded for his goodness in giving up the partridges 
at Pierslynn, for a Graf with many consonants in his name had 
invited him to his place near Kaliez in Prussian Poland, where 
there were forests and game of every kind ; so he (Reginald) would 
take advantage of the presence at Franzinsbad of his sister and 
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her husband to leave Winnie in their care. On his return they 
would bend their steps homeward, travelling by easy stages, and 
probably would reach London towards the end of October.’ 

This letter gave Laura sincere pleasure, and extracts from it 
formed a large item in the epistle she was compiling in time for 
the next mai!, in order that Denzil should have home news as soon 
as possible after his arrival at nis destination. 


After all, it was cheerful, now that the grey autumnal days 
drew in so early, to return to the comfortable London home. 

Mrs. Crewe was very busy indeed for some time, regulating 
and replacing everything in its original order. 

‘Do you know, Laura, I do not think Mrs. Ritson has been 
judicious in her treatment of Collins,’ she would say during her 
many pauses for rest and conversation, when she would enter and 
sit down in the dining-room, duster in hand. ‘I had to call her 
three times just now before she came, and then she said she did 
not hear because she had turned on the water tap, which is non- 
sense, and impertinent ; I must really put her in her place again. 
I doubt, too, if she was as kind to ‘Topsy as she pretends. Mrs, 
Ritson was greatly taken with the dear cat ; but I suspect she did 
not owe much to Collins ; I never saw anything like the delight of 
the darling beauty when she first saw me, the way she purred and 
rubbed her head against me was positively touching,’ &c. 

So they settled down into their old system of life, Laura soon 
found plenty of work, and watched with pride and pleasure the 
growth of a certain little hoard kept with jealous care. Somehow 
or other, whether it was that an assured future gave cheerful firm- 
ness to her manners, or settled happiness a bolder turn to thought 
and touch, success seemed to come at her call; so she waited 
patiently, though not without a certain dread, for the return of 
Reginald and his wife to London. 

The Admiral, for some unexplained reason, was less occupied with 
the Christian Brethren and Mount Moriah than formerly. Mrs. 
Crewe accounted for this by supposing that the dear Admiral’s 
natural good sense and knowledge of the higher class of society 
had at length surmounted his acquired fanaticism. Laura ex- 
pressed no opinion, but suspected that her guardian was in some 
mysterious way short of funds; she was therefore doubly grateful 
to the Providence that had so shaped her course that she was now 
very nearly, if not quite, self-sustaining. 

Herbert Fielden, who was working, as arranged by his brother, 
in an office previous to going out to join him in Bombay, was a 
frequent visitor during the months he was in London, and Laura 
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was surprised and pleased to find him companionable and not 
without observation. 

They sometimes took a walk together of a fine Sunday, when 
he used to talk very confidentially. He had not forgotten his 
strong liking for Denzil, and their conversation often turned upon 
him; but, in accordance with her own and Denzil’s wish, Mrs. 
Crewe had agreed to keep their engagement a secret until his 
return from Japan. Nevertheless the boy’s penchant gave an 
interest to their intercourse and drew them together. 

Herbert also in his confidential talk frequently let fall crumbs 
of information touching Madame Moscynski which surprised and 
disturbed his hearer. The fair Pole was a great favourite with the 
unsophisticated boy. ‘ Doesn’t she ride and play cards! I can 
tell you she is more than a match for any of the men at Pierslynn. 
She was awfully kind to me—indeed I think she took rather a fancy 
to me—and taught me no end of games. She is a tremendous 
politician too, aiways plotting against Russia, Mrs. Piers is very 
fond of her; she was in great hopes of converting her to Pro- 
testantism this summer, only she was obliged to go abroad so 
suddenly.’ 

‘Has she gone abroad? ’ cried Laura. ‘ Where?’ 

‘I don’t know. There was some plot on foot in Germany, I 
think ; so she went to help it. She is an extraordinary woman.’ 


This conversation took place at the end of October, and about 
a fortnight after Herbert came in to tell his friends at Leaming- 
ton Road that he had received an urgent summons from his 
brother, who had: found a berth for him in the house of a friend, 
and to consult with the Admiral as to the preparations requisite 
for his start, money matters, &c. 

Laura could see that the inability to contribute his share to 
Herbert’s outfit was 1 keen mortification to the Admiral. ‘I feel 
most severely that I trusted too much to my own strength, and re- 
jected competent advice, when I embarked in that unfortunate Hun- 

garian undertaking. Having assumed the place of guardian to you 
‘ and your young cousins in a parental sense, I should have been more 
cautious ; indeed mere mortal foresight is exceedingly imperfect, 
and the strange perversions of the human heart are not to be 
fathomed ; still, to live in a constant state of doubt and suspicion is 
to neutralise all power of doing good.’ 

He sighed deeply, and gazed away towards the window with the 
painful, perplexed look that always touched Laura. 

‘ Dearest guardian, if you would only think more of yourself, 
your own wants and rights, you would be better and happier ; the 
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only living thing you are hard to is yourself. As for us, we are 
all well provided for now; do not trouble any more about us, it will 
now be our duty and happiness to take care of you.’ 

‘Ay! how differently matters are arranged for us, compared 
with our own designs. But I feel at rest as concerns you, dear 
Laura, and believe your lot, if humble, will be a happy one. 
Winnie’s is a more brilliant and a more trying position. I trust 
she knows where to find strength. Have you heard from her 
lately ?’ 

‘Not for more than a month. I suppose she is on her way 
home. I expect her next letter will say when we may expect to 
see her.’ 

The Admiral so far opened his heart to Laura after Herbert had 
left them, the evening that his immediate departure for India had 
been decided on. 

As is sometimes the case after speculating about a letter, it 
arrives—the next morning brought a brief epistle from Winnie 
dated from Vienna. 

From it Laura gathered that a previous letter must have gone 
astray, as, after some account of the baby, whom she did not think 
quite so well as he had been at Franzinsbad, she went on—‘ I am 
weary waiting for a letter from you; you know there is no one on 
earth I rely on like yourself. If you cease to care for me, what is 
left ? and you may judge from my last how happy I have been 
since poor Helen left! Sir Gilbert is really wonderfully better— 
is it not strange how disagreeable, unnecessary people are spared, 
and sympathetic kind ones, like the dear father, are swept away ? 
To think that it is little more than two years and a half since 
we were left desolate at Dresden! I seem to have lived through 
two lives!’ 

After a slight sketch of what she had seen in Vienna, she wrote, 
‘I find my German very useful. Some of the “Grandes Dames” 
whose husbands Reginald met in his hunting expeditions at 
Kaliez have called. They are amiable and civil, and delighted 


that I can speak with them in their own tongue. But I do not . 


interest myself much in anything. I long to be back in England, 
and shall not soon leave it again. Baby must be a true English 
boy. I have no idea when we shall start on our homeward way— 
not for aweek or ten days. Regiriald is well amused, and has many 
Austrian friends. He has asked half the “curled darlings ” of the 
Turf set here to Pierslynn for Christmas. 

‘ Imagine how surprised and pleased we were to meet Colonel 
Bligh the other day in the Prater. He seemed like an old friend; he 
has been with us every day since, and is really quite a comfort to 
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me. Write to me at once, dearest Laura, that I may have your 
letter before I leave.’ 

This communication made Laura profoundly uneasy. Some- 
thing had gone wrong; and all she could hope was that she should 
soon see the writer and have the satisfaction of a thoroughly 
confidential talk. 

Meantime, she was very busy helping Herbert with his outfit 
and preparations, in which she received much assistance from Mrs. 
Crewe. She felt deeply parting with the bright good-humoured 
boy, whose youthful selfishness at least never wounded. He was 
one more link severed of the chain which bound her to the past. 
In another month a change still greater would probably take place 
—when she had revealed her knowledge to Reginald, then, indeed, 
‘all things would become new.’ 


Cuapter XLIII. 


Hersert had gone. The dull and shortening days of November 
were gliding fast away. Laura’s working hours were unavoidably 
restricted ; yet the number of her pupils increased, and, but for 
her uneasiness respecting Winnie and the dread with which she 
anticipated her dénowement with Reginald, the sombre season would 
have been very happy, with peace in the present and hope in the 
future. 

As it was, nothing could long cloud the lasting joy with 
which she looked forward to her union with Denzil, and she 
proved a most willing and sympathetic listener to Mrs. Crewe’s 
various and rambling recollections of her son’s childhood, youth, 
and adolescence. 

Meanwhile Winnie did not write, and the only news Laira 
received of her was from the dowager Mrs. Piers, who came up 
to town for a few days’ shopping and called upon Laura. She 
said her son and his wife had left Vienna and intended to return 
by Munich and Nuremberg to Paris, where they would probably 
make a short stay; that Winnie was a very bad correspondent, 
and that she (Mrs. Piers) feared her daughter-in-law was subject 
to nervous attacks, similar to what had almost cost her her life last 
spring. 

‘I am sure there could not be a more amiable, easily pleased 
creature than young Mrs, Piers during the months she passed in 
my house,’ said Mrs. Crewe, who assisted in a stately manner at 
this interview. She had an unavowed antipathy to Mrs. Piers, 
and rather enjoyed contradicting her. ‘Perfectly reasonable 
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and unselfish; and I must say it is not every man who has Mr. 
Piers’ luck, and can pick up a pearl as soon as he throws away a 
diamond.’ 

‘Really, dear Mrs. Crewe, you are quite poetical,’ said Mrs, 
Piers, taking refuge in lofty coldness against this masked battery. 
‘Pray, Laura, do you know if Mrs. Trent is in town?’ 

‘She was not when I called there about ten days ago, but was 
expected this week, I think.’ 

‘I should like to have seen her before I leave. I am going to 
Westmoreland the day after to-morrow. Poor Sir Gilbert is far 
from well ; he has fallen back a good deal since they left Franzins- 
bad. Helen is very anxious I should go to her,’ 

‘ Very natural,’ said Mrs. Crewe, with an air of approbation that 
irritated Mrs, Piers. ‘There can be no comforter in trouble like 
a mother.’ 

‘ Of course,’ returned Mrs, Piers. ‘ Pray, Laura, how is your 
excellent guardian ?’ 

Laura made a suitable reply, and then asked the date of Winnie’s 
last letter to her mother-in-law. 

‘Oh, I have not heard from her since just after Helen left 
them ; then she wrote a rather hasty, imprudent letter. But Iam 
no mischief-maker, and I never intend to say a word about it to 
Reginald—poor fellow! he has his troubles—fair though his lot 
may seem. God forbid I should increase his irritation.’ 

Laura’s heart beat high at these words. She longed to ask Mrs. 
Piers boldly if the letter touched on Madame Moscynski ; but the 
dread of Mrs. Crewe’s eager curiosity and endless comments held 
her back. She could not expose this spot upon Winnie’s bright 
seeming of prosperity and success to the uncompromising investi- 
gation of such eyes as her future mother-in-law’s, 

‘‘ You surprise me,’ she said quietly. ‘ Winnie used to be the 
best-tempered and least exacting of mortals, and always seemed to 
appreciate you sincerely. At this distance one cannot understand 
how things really are, or what misunderstandings may exist. I can- 
not believe that she wrote hastily to you without at least thinking 
she had good cause.’ 

‘You are very loyal, Laura. I cannot enter into particulars 
now ; but you would be surprised if I did; at any rate, I shall be as 
well pleased to be in the North when they pass through London. 
Indeed, I am very anxious about Sir Gilbert, and though his estate 
being entailed must go to that cousin of his, Captain Howard 
Jervois, there will be large savings for Sybil, and one never knows 
how so crotchety a man may dispose of them, He has made about 
four wills already, and may make four more. The Jervois’ jointure 
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is miserably insufficient ; but most men think women can live upon 
air.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ remarked Mrs. Crewe, who was burning to know 
what embrouillement lay hidden under Mrs. Piers’ mysterious hint. 
‘There is no better test of a man’s principles and sense of justice 
than the way in which he disposes of his property.’ 

‘No doubt,’ returned Mrs. Piers, rising. ‘I really must go,’ as 
if they were making violent efforts to keep her. ‘I have a hundred 
and one things to do before dinner. And you do not think there 
is any use in my going to call on the Trents? Good morning, 
Mrs. Crewe—good morning, Laura—my best regards to the 
Admiral, &c., &e. 

‘Well, Laura, you may say what you like,’ said Mrs. Crewe, 
with much decision, as that young lady returned from seeing Mrs. 
Piers to the door; ‘ but I consider it a downright misfortune to 
have such a mother-in-law. She is a disagreeable, conceited, 
cross-grained cat, and Winnie deserved a better fate than to fali 
into such hands. She will just make mischief between husband 
and wife. Tell me, my dear, what do you think she was driving at 
about the “ hasty letter”? Ihope Winnie gave it to her properly, 
for she has a spirit of her own. And to hear her speculating on 
her son-in-law’s will before the breath is out of his body—it is 
really shocking! What do you think she meant, Laura ?—I mean 
about the letter?’ 

‘I cannot imagine; some trifle, I dare say. But I really 
thought Winnie was on very good terms with Mrs. Piers; she 
always seemed very nice towards her. I do not suppose there is 
much the matter.’ 

‘I am not so sure, said Mrs. Crewe, with a profound air. 
‘We all know that from small beginnings noble structures rise — 
I do not mean that exactly, but you know what I mean. Ab, 
my dear Laura, I am glad to think that you will have a very 
different mother-in-law and a very different husband, though he 
may not have a grand place and five thousand a year.’ 

‘So am I, dear Mrs. Crewe,’ said Laura, with a bright smile. 
‘Not that I believe Reginald is a bad husband—-I am sure he 
adores Winnie; but I shall be glad to have a good long talk with 
her when she comes.’ 

‘ Ah, that shows me you do not think all is gold that glitters, 
in her case. I know life too well to be easily deceived. Well, 
well, time will show.’ 


Laura’s uneasiness took larger and more indefinite proportions 
after this conversation. She feared she knew not what, yet all 
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her forebodings centred round the graceful image of Madame 
Moscynski. Where had she gone when she cut short her visit to 
Dairysford, and left her uncle’s house without a mistress? What 
was the source of that mysterious allusion in Winnie’s last letter, 
‘You may judge how happy I have been’? It would soon be 
three weeks since she had written, and still no reply. Every 
morning she came down hoping to find a foreign letter awaiting 
her on the breakfast table, and every morning she was dis- 
appointed. So she tried to persuade herself that no news was 
good news, and that if Winnie were in grief or difficulty she 
would infallibly turn to her early friend. 

Thus a certain degree of assurance crept over her, and she 
waited with renewed patience the moment that was to explain all. 

One afternoon in the last week of November, Laura had 
reached home after a long morning’s work, having two classes in 
different schools to attend to on that day. It was dull and cold, 
and snow had begun to fall before she reached home. With a 
pleasant sense of labour accomplished and rest earned, Laura 
changed her dress and removed her damp boots, intending to 
allow herself an hour’s congenial reading of an article on Art in 
the ‘Fortnightly,’ as soon as Mrs. Crewe would allow the lamp 
to be lit, until which time she had her knitting, for which she 
required hardly any light. 

The dining-room was unoccupied when she entered, save by 
Topsy, who was sleeping in a favourite arm-chair; a good fire 
glowed and gleamed in the grate, contrasting pleasantly with the 
gloom and slow-falling snowflakes outside. The room, though 
neither richly nor abundantly furnished, had an air of comfort and 
refinement. 

‘I wonder where Mrs. Crewe is,’ thought Laura, as she drew a 
low easy-chair near the fire, and looked round for her work-basket. 
She had come in with a latch-key, and had not seen any one; she 
had knocked at the Admiral’s door, and receiving no answer con- 
cluded that he too was out. ‘I hope he has his umbrella and 
cache-nez, was her next reflection, as she walked to a table in 
the opposite corner where she descried her basket. ‘He is not 
nearly so strong as he was last winter.’ _ 

As she put out her hand to take her work she noticed that a 
small card lay beside it, and on it were printed the words ‘ Colonel 
Courteney Bligh, Junior United Service Club.’ 

Laura stood still for a moment or two gazing at this morsel of 
pasteboard, lost in conjecture. What could have induced a man 
of his style, habits, ideas, to call upon her? She was utterly out 
of his line. Nothing short of a direct commission from Winnie 
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could have sent him so far from his usual haunts as Leamington 
Road. 

Still holding the card, Laura took her knitting and returned 
to her chair. How vexed she was to have missed him! She was 
inclined to write him a note, asking if he had any special commis- 
sion from Winnie, and appointing a time to receive him if he had. 
While she mused, Mrs. Crewe came in—Mrs. Crewe in one of her 
best. caps, a lace fichu, and with her gold chdtelaine at her side 
—certain indications that some one or something unusual was 
expected. 

‘Oh! you have found the card, have you?’ she exclaimed as 
she entered. ‘Who is he, my dear? I never heard of him 
before.’ 

‘He is a friend of Reginald and Winnie’s—I have met him 
with them. I suppose he has some message for me.’ 

‘Collins says he is a “grand gentleman,” and came up in 
a hansom. I had gone round to the butcher. I must really 
leave those people, Laura—the leg of mutton this morning was 
quite two ounces short weight. I just begged them to remember 
that I have scales in my kitchen—and don’t you ever be without 
them, my dear, when you have one. What was I saying? Oh, 
yes—I had just gone round to the butcher’s, and when I came in 
I found Collins open-mouthed about this “ grand gentleman,” as 
if she did not see the most perfect of gentlemen every day of her 
life. It must have been about one o’clock. He was dreadfully 
disappointed not to find you, and asked when you would be in, 
and when Collins said at three she thought, he said he would call 
about that time, as he wished particularly to see you. So I have 
put myself a little to rights, as I do not think it quite the thing 
for you to receive a man of that description by yourself.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Laura, mechanically, while she ran over a 
wide range of possibilities in her mind as to the motive of this 
visit. She was startled and full of a fearful looking-for of evil, 
and while she pondered, and Mrs. Crewe swept to and fro, putting 
the chimney ornaments straight, brushing up the fireplace, &c., a 
loud ring set Laura’s heart beating; the next moment Collins 
opened the dining-room door, saying in an audible voice, ‘ The 
gentleman for Miss Piers, ’m,’ calling forth an indignantly mur- 
mured ‘Ill-mannered creature’ from Mrs. Crewe; and Colonel 
Bligh entered with the indescribable ease and courteous bearing, 
at once simple and unassuming, which mark a man of the world 
accustomed to associate on terms of equality with men of all 
grades. 

A tall, well-set-up man, with a somewhat soldierly carriage, an 
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aquiline nose, light-brown short crisp hair, and long red 
moustaches, light eyes of no special colour, watchful and variable 
in expression, but looking you honestly in the face. 

A rough warm morning suit of incomparable fit, faultless 
gloves and boots, completed the figure that stood bowing before 
Laura. 

‘Tam very sorry I was not at home when you called this 
morning, to save you the trouble of coming again,’ said Laura, 
smiling and colouring slightly. 

‘It is no trouble to me,’ returned Colonel Bligh, in a wonder- 
fully soft voice for so big aman. ‘I have stayed in town to-day 
expressly to see you.’ 

‘Indeed! Let me introduce you to Mrs. Crewe.’ 

Another deep bow, and then Colonel Bligh took the seat 
indicated to him, and, glancing quickly at Mrs. Crewe, said in his 
usual quiet tone,‘I saw our friends in Paris yesterday, and I 
promised Mrs. Piers to see you.’ 

‘Ah! how is she?’ cried Laura, her eyes lighting up. 
‘She has not written for such a long time!’ 

‘Why, that is her complaint against you! I told her I 
thought there was a mistake somewhere.’ 

‘She has not written to me since they left Vienna.’ 

‘ That’s strange,’ said Colonel Bligh, looking straight into the 
fire. ‘Then you do not know that the little fellow, the baby, is 
ill ?’ 

‘T had no idea of it.’ 

‘ How extraordinary !’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, who had arranged 
herself imposingly in an arm-chair. ‘I assure you, Colonel Bligh, 
young Mrs. Piers and Laura were always like sisters. Indeed, so 
long as she was in my house we were like one family, and a very 
happy family—though I say it.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said he, politely. ‘I have often heard Mrs. Piers 
speak of her stay with you; and as to Miss Piers, it is a regular 
case of Orestes and Pylades, by Jove! Well, 1am sorry to say the 
little fellow is very ill; I had not seen Mrs. Piers for two or three 
days, so yesterday I called to say good-bye. She came down and 
asked me to see you, and say she had written to beg you to come 
to her if you could, as she was so alone. You see a man is of little 
or no use in such a case. I do,not think Mrs. Piers has any 
intimates in Paris—except, of course, Madame Moscynski.’ 

‘Madame Moscynski!’ repeated Laura, feeling stupefied with 
sudden sense of evil. 

‘Ah! Princess Moscynski,’ said Mrs. Crewe, with an ineffable 
air. ‘A very charming person.’ 
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‘Exceedingly charming,’ returned Colonel Bligh, slightly 
elevating his eyebrows, ‘ but not exactly—a—sick nurse.’ 

‘What!’ cried Laura. ‘Did Winnie want me to help her 
with the baby ?’ 

‘So I understood; and I think she was considerably cut up 
that you neither wrote nor came,’ 

‘Came! Oh, Iam ready tostartnow! Do tell me the truth— 
is Winnie very, very unhappy?’ , 

‘She is of course anxious and uneasy,’ returned Colonel Bligh, 
with another glance at Mrs. Crewe, who had risen to ring the bell. 
Laura was silent, thinking ‘ He has more to tell me—but does not 
like to speak out.’ 

‘Really, the negligence of servants is intolerable,’ cried Mrs. 
Crewe; ‘I must call to Collins to bring the lamp,’ and she moved 
towards the door. Colonel Bligh started to his feet, first to open 
and then to close it carefully after her. Returning to the fire- 
place, he stood looking down into Laura’s face with a keener look 
than she thought his face could assume, and pulling his long 
moustaches. 

‘I scarcely know the exact scope of my instructions,’ he said 
after an instant’s pause; ‘but I think I may venture to say that 
if you really care about your cousin, now is the time to be with 
her—no one ever wanted help and sympathy more! Go to her at 
once, if you possibly can. When you reach Paris you will see how 
matters are, and your sense and tact—you see I have heard a good 
deal of you—may put them straight, if it is still to be done.’ 

‘I will go at once,’ said Laura, pressing her hand on her heart, 
yet speaking with grave composure. ‘ But, Colonel Bligh—ask me 
—suggest it before Mrs. Crewe solely on account of the baby.’ 

He bent his head, and before he could speak again Mrs. Crewe 
re-entered. ‘ We shall have light in a moment,’ she said. ‘ Pray 
sit down, Colonel Bligh ; do not run away so soon, you have not 
told us half the news.’ 

‘Thank you, I have just ventured to urge Miss Piers to start 
as soon as possible, Mrs. Piers wrote last Friday, nearly a week 
ago, and is almost stupefied by disappointment at receiving no 
answer. The child is in a very critical state, and she is alone.’ 

‘Certainly, {am sure dear Laura will go. The Admiral can 
have no objection. It is shocking weather for travelling. When 
the dear infant is better, it will be interesting to see Paris.’ 

‘When can you start?’ asked Colonel Bligh, who seemed rest- 
less, earnest, and altogether unlike the careless, jovial man-about- 
town Laura took him for. 

‘It is nearly four o’clock,’ she gaid, rising to look at the 
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pendule as Collins entered with the lamp. ‘There is an evening 
train, is there not, by Folkestone and Boulogne?’ 

‘The tidal train leaves Charing Cross at eight-thirty this even- 
ing,’ returned Colonel Bligh with suspicious readiness, ‘ and allow- 
ing for stoppages you will reach Paris about nine to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘This evening!’ almost screamed Mrs, Crewe. ‘It is impos- 
sible. You cannot pack up inthe time; and that tiresome woman 
has not sent home your new winter dress; and no one to see you 
off, or to escort you. Excuse me, Colonel Bligh—but this dear girl 
is especially under my care. I could not let her travel alone.’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Crewe, there is no help for it. I must go—I will 
start by the tidal train this evening, Colonel Bligh.’ 

‘If you will allow me, I will be at the station to see you off, 
and put you in charge of the guard. There is really nothing to 
fear from such a journey, Mrs. Crewe. Ladies’ cabins and com- 
partments, all the way through. Examination of baggage a mere 
farce, especially at this season. Here is the address. Piers has 
put up at a private hotel not known to the general horde of 
English travellers— Hotel St. R » Rue des Pyramides; but I 
will.give you full directions when we meet this evening.’ 

‘Thank you very much.’ 

‘ But Laura, my dear, I cannot; 

‘I will leave this house at seven to insure being in good time,’ 
continued Laura, laying her hand kindly, but imperatively, on Mrs. 
Crewe’s, 

‘You really area trump,’ cried Colonel Bligh. ‘I told her you 
would come, though I felt by no means sure.’ 

* How could she doubt me?’ said Laura. 

‘Your silence,’ began the Colonel; then interrupting himself, 
‘but I will not stay to prevent your preparations. You will find 
me waiting you at Charing Cross somewhere about eight to 
eight-fifteen.’ 

‘Will you telegraph to Winnie that I am coming?’ asked 
Laura. 

‘ Telegraph ?’—a moment’s hesitation—‘ yes, yes, of course 
Pll telegraph. And now I will wish you good morning. Do not be 
uneasy, Mrs. Crewe; I assure you there is no difficulty whatever 
on so much-travelled a route. I would offer to escort Miss Piers 
myself if I thought there was.’ 

‘I have not the slightest hesitation about travelling alone.’ 

‘We must abide by what the Admiral says,’ added Mrs. 
Crewe. 

* Goodbye, then, for the present.’ 
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‘Good morning, Colonel Bligh.’ 

‘Gracious goodness, Laura !’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe the instant 
they were alone. ‘ This is really a wild-goose chase. I am sure 
no one feels more for poor dear Winnie than I do, for I well know 
what it is to lose a precious infant, though I am thankful now to 
think they are safe from the miseries of this wicked world. But 
she has her husband, and a first-rate nurse, and everything money 
can buy. Why she wants to race you off in the snow and cold 
and wretchedness of a bad November I cannot understand—just 
the selfishness of prosperity. She never sends for you except when 
she is in trouble, never for pleasure or company.’ 

‘ Dearest Mrs. Crewe,’ interrupted Laura, who had seated her- 
self at that lady’s devonport and was scribbling rapidly, *‘ what 
money have you in the house—can you spare me three pounds ?’ 

‘Yes. I can do that much. But how do you think Denzil 
will like your gallivanting off in this—this wild manner? Really, 
Laura, you ought to consider——’ 

‘I have no fear of Denzil’s disapprobation. He would be the 
first to start me off. Will you kindly see to these notes being 
posted, and——’ 

‘Oh yes, of course. Really the headstrong self-will of young 
people is amazing—you do not pay the smallest attention to my 
remonstrances ; you have just lost your head, Laura. And what will 
you travel in? Your waterproof is quite shabby, and your winter 
jacket a last year’s concern, and to go among these grand high- 
flying people in your old things shows, I think, a little want of 
proper spirit.’ 

‘ Dear kind friend,’ cried Laura, starting up and throwing her 
arms round her, ‘do not contradict me; my whole heart is bent 
on this journey, and when I return I shall have so much to tell 
you.’ 
‘Well, well,’ returned Mrs, Crewe, always mollified by a hug 
and a kiss, ‘I am a fool about you, Laura, you do what you like 
with me. Be sure you wrap up well. To think of your being out 
on the stormy sea all alone in the dark ; and as ill luck will have 
it I have not a morsel of anything in the house to make sand- 
wiches of. I will send Collins out for half a pound of ham this 
moment.’ 

Mrs. Crewe hastened in search of Collins, and thenceforward 
bécame most active in furthering Laura’s preparations, albeit com- 
plaining all the time. 

About five the Admiral came in, and Laura ran up to his 
toom to explain matters. He was a good deal exercised by this 
sudden change of front, and like Mrs. Crewe raised many objections 
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to Laura’s travelling alone. But something in her ardent resolu- 
tion, the controlled eagerness, the tender haste which pervaded 
her manner, carried him away also; and a little past seven o’clock 
she found herself ready for the road, her portmanteau packed, her 
travelling bag replenished, and her purse sufficiently fortified, 
while Collins stood in her bonnet and shawl, as she had come from 
fetching a cab, at the front door. 

The Admiral had almost put on his coat to accompany his 
ward to the station, but she dissuaded him eagerly. Reginald’s 
friend, Colonel Bligh, had promised to meet her and do all that 
was needful; the Admiral need not run the risk of taking cold 
while waiting for an omnibus, nor the expense of a cab to return. 

She was feverishly anxious to have a few uninterrupted words 
with Colonel Bligh, who impressed her as knowing more than he 
liked to say. But at last she was off, escaped from the Admiral’s 
last injunctions, from Mrs. Crewe’s voluminous embrace. 

She was not nervous or cast down, rather strung to courage 
and composure ; she felt in some impressive, unreasoning way that 
the moment of action was close at hand, and that all uncertainty 
would soon be at an end. If only she could spare Winnie some 
suffering, if she could save Reginald’s reputation ! 

Lost in active thought, the long drive from Westbourne Park 
to Charing Cross seemed quickly accomplished, and it was with a 
sense of comfort and protection she recognised Colonel Bligh 
standing among the porters at the entrance of the station. 

‘You are quite up to time, Miss Piers,’ he exclaimed, as he 
handed her out and gave her luggage to an already subsidised 
porter. ‘ We will get your ticket and see the luggage weighed, 
then I shall have a few minutes to speak to you.’ 

This accomplished he led Laura to a remote sofa in the general 
waiting-room. ‘I am greatly relieved to see you fairly on your 
way to Mrs. Piers,’ he said ; ‘ she wants you terribly. By the way, I 
did not telegraph.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Laura, with an odd feeling that she knew he 
would not. 

‘Oh, well, I had my reasons. It would not hasten your arrival, 
and she will perhaps be less disturbed, But tell me, do you know 
Madame Moscynski ?’ 

‘Very little.’ 

* Do you admire her ?’ 

‘No. I have a curious feeling of unreasonable repugnance to 


her. 
‘Ha! Then I suppose she will not bamboozle you, and I need 
not be afraid to say that she is the devil’s own intrigante. In 
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short, I do not understand her myself, I am not straight- 
laced, but there are certain things I cannot swallow. You will 
judge for yourself, however ; and—and—I say—Miss Piers, would 
you mind writing me a line ?—to the club, you know—just to say 
how you find Mrs. Piers is going on. I saw a good deal of her at 
Vienna, and, by Jove! she is an angel!—I never met a woman 
like her. You will not mind sending me word if the little fellow 
pulled through ?’ 

‘I will write to you if you wish,’ returned Laura, unhesitatingly ; 
‘but I hope you will see us all soon in London.’ 

‘So doI. I wish Piers had some friend who could just put 
him straight, or say a “‘ word in season,” as the parsons call it.’ 

‘Could yow not offer him the advice you think he needs ?’ said 
Laura, looking curiously at him. ; 

‘Who? Me? No, by Jove! I am the last person he would 
listen to; but ; 

‘ Now then for the Folkestone train!’ cried a porter, putting 
his head into the waiting-room. 

‘Give me your bag, Miss Piers; will you not have a glass of 
sherry ? Get you one in a moment, lots of time.’ 

Laura declined. So Colonel Bligh placed her carefully in the 
carriage, seeing that the foot-warmer was warm, that her shawls 
and wraps were comfortably arranged, and then held a private con- 
ference with the guard, who came to the carriage and promised most 
emphatically to ‘look after the young lady.’ Then the whistle 
sounded, Colonel Bligh shook Laura’s hand cordially and said 
‘You will be sure to write,’ stepped back and raised his hat, as 
the train moved out of the station at rapidly increasing speed, 
dashing away into darkness and the unknown future. 





Busy thought and the patience of a strong spirit rendered the 
journey less tedious and fatiguing than she expected ; the dimin- 
ished number of passengers at that untoward season made the few 
difficulties of the well-worn route less difficult. At last, in the dim 
cold light of a drizzling morning, Laura found herself at the Gare 
du Nord, somewhat puzzled and stunned by the vociferations of 
guards, dowaniers, porters, and cochers, in a tongue which, however 
well known grammatically, was orally unfamiliar. 


Cnarter XLIV. 





Loxpon is not so much spoiled by gloom, damp, and drizzle 
as Paris. To the beautiful riant capital of ‘la belle France’ 
sunshine is essential, and bad weather mars her loveliness, as a fit 
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of the sulks or a burst of shrewish temper spoils the fair face of a 
pretty woman; whereas London, throbbing with the strong pulse 
of business life, sombre, mighty, loses little of its characteristics 
in an ‘even downpour,’ a shroud of fog, or a shower of sleet. 

Paris had been to Laura, as it is to most vivid imaginations, 
the object of many a day-dream. To see that queen of cities, to 
wander through her galleries and museums, to visit the various 
scenes of the mighty drama enacted there nearly a hundred years 
ago, when the new era then inaugurated was brought forth in the 
desperate throes of more than one generation and baptised with 
‘fire and blood, had long been a cherished desire; and here she was 
driving over the wet slippery asphalte pavement, scarcely conscious 
that she was in the famous city, so absorbed was she by the idea 
that in a few minutes more she should see Winifrid, her pupil of 
early days, her.protégée, her friend, her rival, her always earnestly 
loved Winnie. In what plight should she find her? and how 
should she be received by Reginald ? 

The way seemed endless, and she felt faint with apprehension 
and excitement when the fiacre drew up at the entrance of an 
hotel near the Tuileries Gardens, 

The establishment was en papillotes at that early hour; two 
gar¢ons in their shirt-sleeves were sweeping the entrance hall and 
stairs, a lady in a dressing-gown was looking through a huge 
account-book in the bureau, and a newsboy with a huge bundle of 
papers under his arm was talking to a stout man of imposing 
appearance who had not yet found time to shave. This last 
personage approached the jfiacre as it stopped opposite the entrance, 
and in answer to Laura’s questions replied, ‘ Yes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Piers and suite were in the house; but they were not yet visible ; 
indeed he feared Mrs. Piers could not see anyone. A great mis- 
fortune had just happened, the poor little baby died the night 
before last, and madame was inconsolable.’ 

‘The baby dead!’ cried Laura, overpowered by this news. 
‘ This is terrible! Tell Farrar, tell Mrs. Piers’ maid that I am 
here, and let me have a room as near Mrs, Piers as possible.’ She 
gave the head-waiter, as this personage proved to be, a card with 
which she had provided herself. 

‘Ah! Mees Piers,’ said the man, reading her name. ‘Oh! 
pardon, mademoiselle, par ici, this way, mademoiselle,’ and he 
led her. up more than one flight of stairs to a rather dingy but 
well-furnished bedroom. ‘I will call the femme de chambre, and 
have a fire lit. What will mademoiselle take for breakfast ?’ 

‘Thank you. I must see Farrar before anything.’ 

‘I will send for her at once ; she is not yet up,’ 
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While he went away Laura removed her hat and cloak, and 
gazed with tear-dimmed eyes at the femme de chambre lighting 
up the fire. 

The poor dear little baby dead! The tender life but scarce 
begun so soon cut short! What a blow to Winifrid! Surely such 
a grief would draw Reginald closer to the bereaved young mother ! 
She waited with infinite impatience until the lady’s-maid should 
make her appearance, and noted in a vague, half-unconscious way 
the foreign look of the room and its furniture, the heavy velvet- 
covered sofa and fauteuils, the lace curtains hung close against the 
glass of the windows, the tall vases and pendule on the mantel- 
shelf which almost obscured the looking-glass, the stiff, uninhabited 
aspect of the apartment. All sense of personal strangeness and iso- 
lation were swallowed up in her profound compassion for Winnie. 

At last the door opened to admit the maid. *Oh, Farrar!’ 
cried Laura, running to her, and taking her hand. Then she 
stopped and could not bring out another word. 

‘Indeed, Miss Piers, I am glad you have come; my poor 
dear mistress did so watch for you. Ah, she is quite broken- 
hearted! She just sat like a statue all yesterday, we could hardly 
get the dead baby out of her arms. I persuaded her to go to bed 
last night after Mr. Piers left her. Now she is sleeping at last, and 
I must not wake her; but it will be a comfort to her to find you 
here.’ 

‘Oh no, do not disturb her. I-am so terribly grieved for her 
and the poor dear little baby.’ ’ 

‘And he had grown such a fine fellow, such a beauty! Ah, 
Miss Piers, it is not for me to speak, but we have been all wrong 
since that—that Madame Moscynski turned up at Franzinsbad. 
I never could abide her, and Nurse, she thinks no one ever was so 
grand and good, and what not; but she is rather an ignorant 
woman is Nurse. You must have some breakfast, ma’am. I 
ought to have thought of it before, after such a journey too.’ 

‘I do not feel as if I could eat, but get me a cup of coffee and 
a morsel of bread while I wait.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, I will see to it. Oh, how I wish you had been 
with my poor mistress when baby began to get bad !’ 

‘There was some mistake about the letter, began Laura, but a 
sudden fit of caution seized her and she stopped, some unaccount- 
able divination suggested silence as to Colonel Bligh’s intervention. 

‘Then you did not get it in time ?’ said Farrar, pausing at the 
door, with a somewhat anxious look in her face. 
* No, or I should have been here before.’ 
‘That is odd, said Farrar, and left the room. 
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While making a hasty toilette, drinking her coffee, and striv- 
ing to swallow a mouthful or two, Laura thought intensely. She 
felt instinctively there was a delicate and difficult task before her ; 
that she must be firm and cautious, but fearless. Farrar’s words 
suggested mischief, all the more threatening for its vagueness. 

But Farrar soon returned. ‘ Yes, ’m,’ she cried, * Mrs. Piers is 
awake, and is just all of a tremble with pleasure at hearing you 
have arrived ; do come, ’m!’ 

Laura started up, and the next moment crossed the threshold 
of her cousin’s room, 

Winnie stood in the middle of it, wrapped in a long dressing- 
gown of white cashmere and lace, her abundant nut-brown hair all 
disordered and hanging loose, deadly pale, her large blue eyes 
dilated with a strange strained, almost stern look, inexpressibly 
painful to Laura, who, by one of those curious fantasies of memory, 
was carried back by Winnie’s dress and attitude to a morning 
years past, when she was the sunny darling, the spoilt pet of the 
house, the wilful, generous, whimsical, tender dictator of the 
family—she had come to show her first dressing-gown to her mother, 
and, to prove that it was not too long, had drawn herself up with 
dramatic dignity. The contrast of the ‘now’ and ‘then’ was too 
painful, Laura’s heart swelled with unspeakable compassion. 
‘ Winnie, dear, dear Winnie!’ was all she could say, as she threw 
her arms round her. 

Winifrid was very still; she slowly raised her hands and 
clasped them round Laura’s neck, resting her head on her shoulder. 
‘You could not come before ?’ she said with a deep sigh. 

‘Glancing round to assure herself that they were alone, Laura 
exclaimed, ‘I never had your letter, Winnie—never knew any- 
thing of your sore trouble till yesterday, when Colonel Bligh 
called. I came as quickly as I could.’ 

‘I knew he would not fail me, nor you either,’ she paused, and 
Laura felt her clasp tighten and her heart beat vehemently. 
‘What-shall I do, Laura? What shall I do? I have nothing 
left.’ 

‘How do you mean, dearest ? Yes, of course, you feel desolate 
now; but in time you will gather strength. Time will bring 
consolation.’ 

‘You do not know—you cannot know,’ resumed the poor young 
mother. ‘Ah, Laura, he was so sweet! he began to know me so 
well; and he had Reginald’s eyes—the Reginald I used to love and 
that loved me!’ 

‘ And does love you,’ said Laura, looking down anxiously into 
the poor dry, strained eyes, feeling alarmed by her feverishness, 
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‘ Lie down again, dear Winnie, and I will watch by you. You are 
worn out, you scarce know what you are saying; a few hours’ sleep 
would do you so much good.’ 

‘Sleep! I never thought I should sleep again, but I did; I 
have only just woke up, and everything seems worse. I do not 
want to sleep, or rather, I wish I might never wake. But come 
and see the last of my poor little baby,’ and letting Laura go she 
opened a door which led into the child's room. 

He lay so softly fair, in the satin-lined coffin, that. but for the 
pallor of the still rounded cheek, he might have been in the pro- 
found sleep of infancy. 

Laura’s eyes welled over as she gazed at the little marble face 
so happy in its expression of intense repose. ‘ It is my last look,’ 
said the mother, still tearless, with a strange, composed voice. 
‘The people will soon be here to take him away—away for ever! 
they take away the dead so soon here.’ 

‘Oh, Winnie, dear Winnie,’ cried Laura again, clasping her 
in her arms, ‘it is terrible to see you like this! If our good kind 
mother could look upon you now, how heart- broken she would be ! 
she loved you so much.’ 

Something in the allusion touched a tenderer chord than had 
yet been struck. Winifrid shivered all through her frame, her 
bosom heaved with a mighty sob, and then the blessed tears forced 
their way in a thunder-shower as she burst into an agony of weep- 
ing, trembling so violently that Laura was frightened, and half 
led, half supported her into her own room. Then when the first 
force of this torrent of grief passed over, she persuaded her to lie 
down again, promising to watch over her while she slept, and ran 
for Farrar to assist her mistress. 

When the long agony of weeping had subsided, and Laura 
thought the mourner had dropped off to sleep, she said softly to 
Farrar, ‘ Where is Mr. Piers?’ Winifrid turned immediately. 

‘He is not up yet, I think,’ she said; ‘ he has not been well ;’ 
then she closed her eyes, and lay quite motionless, and_to all 
appearance sleeping, but from time to time a quivering sigh 
heaved her bosom ; at last that too ceased, her features relaxed, 
and real sleep stole over her. 

Laura still kept watch, very weary, and feeling sure there was 
much more to hear. The sort of speechless despair in Winifrid’s face 
when she first saw her made a profound impression on her loving 
friend. And where was Reginald? Surely it must be a very serious 
illness that could keep him from his wife’s side at such a time! 
True, there was the funeral of his little son—that must have taken 
him away, 
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How would he greet her? She had an instinctive presentiment 
he would not be pleased at her coming. But that was nothing to 
her, she knew ; she felt her mission was to protect Winnie, to bind 
up whatever link was broken between the husband and wife. 
Thinking thus, round and round the same circle, Laura leaned 
back in the deep low chair by Winnie’s bed, and for a time lost 
consciousness. 


She was roused by Winnie turning restlessly and murmuring 
in her sleep; then she called ‘ Laura’ sharply, and woke up sud- 
denly completely : ‘ What o’clock is it, dear Laura?’ 

‘A few minutes past eleven.’ 

‘Ah! then he is quite gone! If I had not slept I might have 
had one more look at that sweet little face. But he was to have 
been taken away at half past nine ; do ring for Farrar, she will tell ; ’ 
a fresh burst of tears, this time gentler and quieter, interrupted her. 

‘ Ah, Farrar!’ she exclaimed, as her maid came in, ‘ have they 
taken him away ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, nearly an hour ago,’ replied Farrar, sooth- 
ingly. 

* Then it is indeed all over!’ cried Winifrid, burying her face 
in the pillow, while convulsive sobs shook her frame. Farrar 
brought eau-de-cologne and water and bathed her temples, and 
tried to administer consolation of the ordinary kind. At last her 
mistress said hastily, *‘ Thank you, Farrar, you are very kind, you 
may go now;’ then as she left the room she again stretched out 
her hand for Laura’s; ‘ you will stay with me,’ she whispered, 
‘until we go back to England, at all events; you are my only 
friend—I lost everything when I lost my boy.’ 

* Your husband, dearest, is still left to you, and you must com- 
fort him.’ 

‘My husband—oh yes, my husband! I do not forget him,’ she 
returned with a deep sigh, and remained long silent and motion- 
less ; then again rousing herself she suddenly began on a subject so 
far removed from the present that Laura was startled. ‘Do you 
remember my birthday, my last birthday at the dear old Rectory ?— 
how we had luncheon in the woods, and my mother gave all the 
school-children tea in the servants’ hall? Poor mother, it was the 
last. birthday she was with me! ‘Herbert slipped into the mere, 
and Reginald pulled him out. I do not seem to have any clear 
recollection of Reginald before that day, although I know he used 
to be with us every summer. But that day I thought him so 
disagreeable ; he teased so much about my importance, and seemed 
to mock at our little féte, and twice he sent me off, as I considered, 
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rudely, because he was talking gravely to you. Do you remember 
it all, Laura?’ 

‘ Yes, how well I remember it,’ said Laura, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

‘And now,’ began Winifrid, then paused expressively, resuming 
in a strange rambling way her reminiscences of her girlish days, 
every now and then breaking off to describe the charm and promise 
of her poor lost baby, Laura answering in monosyllables, or by a 
silent caress, and beginning to feel faint and weary. At length 
Farrar made her appearance, bearing a tray with some food and 
wine for her mistress. 

‘Mrs. Piers has not tasted anything since early yesterday 
morning, when Mr. Piers insisted on her swallowing some wine 
and biscuit. Do try and persuade her to eat a bit, ma’am ; and you 
must be quite exhausted yourself. Luncheon, breakfast as they 
call it here, is quite ready. Miss Piers must have some refresh- 
ment, mustn’t she, ma’am ?’ 

‘Oh yes, yes; I am so selfish in my grief, I did not think of 
you, and the long journey you have taken for me, dear, dear Laura. 
Go and eat; if you will, I will try too.’ 

‘Very well, then, I agree to go on that condition.’ 

‘ Farrar, show Miss Piers the salle &@ manger, 

‘I was thankful to see my poor lady shedding tears at last,’ 
said Farrar, who was a somewhat old-fashioned type of Abigail, 
simple and kindly ; ‘she has had enough to break her heart,’ she 
added in a significant tone, which Laura perceived, but would not 
notice, as she followed Farrar into a small dining-room at the 
farther end of a long corridor. ‘ Yes, they have laid for two,’ said 
Farrar, as she opened the door. ‘ Now do, miss, eat something and 
take a glass of wine; the bell is here by the big chair, if you want 
anything ; for I must go back to my poor mistress, and stay by 
her ; she is not fit to be left alone.’ 

‘Do so, Farrar. When will Mr. Piers be back?’ 

‘ He will not be long now, ma’am.’ 

As soon as she was gone, Laura sat down and tried to eat ; she 
had scarcely made her way through the wing of a chicken, and a 
glass of Macon, always listening for Reginald, when a door which 
led into the salon opened very gently, and Madame Moscynski, in 
outdoor dress, walked quietly into the room with the air of being 
at home. 

The door was opposite Laura as she sat at table, and before 
the Polish princess could veil her countenance in polite blankness, 
Laura caught a quickly controlled flash of utter angry surprise 
in her pale face and peculiar eyes, 
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Madame Moscynski was the first to speak, as she advanced to 
the table and rested her hand on the back of a chair. 

‘Miss Piers! I had no idea you had arrived! How glad I am 
to see you; what a comfort you will be to that-sweet suffering 
bereaved young mother. She had almost despaired of you.’ 

‘I fear she had, said Laura, rising courteously, but feeling on 
guard at all points. 

‘Do not let me disturb you,’ said Madame Moscynski, softly. 
‘Indeed, I will join you; I promised to be with Mrs. Piers 
during the last agony when the poor little baby was taken away, 
and to receive the sorrowing father when he returned from the 
funeral, so he will expect to findme. Mrs. Piers was sleeping when 
I came, and continues to sleep, I am glad to bear. I suppose the 
letter to you was delayed or went astray ?’ and Madame Moscynski 
drew over a mayonnaise and helped herself. 

‘I suppose so,’ returned Laura, guardedly; ‘ but the moment I 
knew my cousin wished for me, I set out.’ 

‘T always said you would,’ said Madame Moscynski, with a soft 
approving smile, ‘only the delay puzzled us ;’ she paused, and her 
lips parted again as if to speak, but she closed them resolutely : it 
would not do to ask point-blank how the intelligence reached her 
interlocutor. ‘Poor dear Mrs. Piers—the dowager, I mean—she 
will be dreadfully grieved when she gets my letter—I wrote yester- 
day at Mr, Piers’ request; she was quite wrapped up in her little 
grandson. You must be very tired after your rapid journey—at 
night, too.’ 

Laura said she did begin to feel a little weary, looking while 
she spoke with a dim wondering sense of distrust yet of admiration 
at the elegant figure and interesting though rather inscrutable 
face opposite to her, comparing her own ordinary travelling dress 
and almost homely aspect to the vecherché elegance of Madame 
Moscynski’s winter costume, and wondering if this gentle, courteous 
woman could be the unprincipled intrigante Winnie believed her to 
be. But as she looked and thought, the doubt resolved itself into 
certainty—yes, there was a something undefinable and repellent in 
the covert watchfulness of those sleepy eyes, in the hardness of 
the well-cut mouth, when not curved into the sweetness of her 
conventional smile. Was it possible that she was taking advan- 
tage of this terrible time, when Winnie, prostrated with grief, was 
incapable of resistance, to force herself into an appearance of 
intimacy ? ‘I must be cautious,’ thought Laura, ‘and not commit 
myself on either hand. Winifrid will speak to me ere long.’ 

‘I must see if Mrs. Piers still sleeps,’ she said at length, taking 
advantage of a pause in the easy flow of Madame Moseynski’s talk, 
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as she gave a sketch of the baby’s illness and death, in which, 
without asserting anything, she conveyed the idea of having been 
the stay and comforter of both parents, ‘ and if she does, I must 
take that opportunity to make my toilette, a matter of necessity 
after a night journey. Shall I tell Mrs. Piers you are here?’ 

‘No, thank you, { spoke to nurse, who had just come down- 
stairs from having a little sleep. She was greatly exhausted by the 
long watch, poor woman; she loved her little nurseling so much. 
She will let. Mrs. Piers know.’ 

Before she could finish her sentence the door by which Laura 
had entered the salle & manger opened hastily, noisily, and 
Reginald stood in the doorway, looking from one to the other with 
an air half surprised, half amused. 

At sight of him Laura’s heart beat, and her colour rose; she 
went forward to greet him, and he met her half-way. 

‘Ah, Laura! What a good soul you are to come all this way 
just to please Winnie! I always said you were A 1—didn’t I?’ 
with a little familiar nod to the Princess. ‘This is a melancholy 
ending to the poor little boy,’ he went on. ‘ Winnie is awfully 
cut up; still, she need not have imposed such a journey upon 
you! She will be going back to London in a few days, and you 
could have seen as much as you like of each other.’ 

‘But you know I do not count the cost when I can do anything 
for Winnie,’ said Laura; ‘she has no friend so near as myself. I 
only wish her letter had reached me in time.’ 

‘Well, you have done her good already,’ said Reginald, as he 
threw aside a loose overcoat, and, sitting down, poured himself out 
a large glass of sherry. ‘I have just been in to see her, and tell 
her that everything had been as well done as we could manage. She 
had a good ery, and with all Madame Moscynski’s kind care we 
never could strike the source of her tears before. I do not know 
what we should have done without Madame la Princesse !’ 

‘You make too much of my poor efforts,’ she returned, with a 
curious upward look at him. ‘ Would it not be well to warn Miss 
Piers that your poor dear wife’s nerves have received such a shock, 
she sometimes shows symptoms of mental alienation !—very slight, 
and no doubt temporary, but the usual marks of “ reason tottering 
on her throne,” distrust of and aversion to her best friends, those 
whose society was previously most acceptable, myself for instance 
—you would -scarcely believe it, she has suddenly evinced the 
strongest aversion to me.’ 

‘This is terrible!’ exclaimed Laura, with unmistakable alarm, 
and looking very straight at Reginald. 

‘Oh, you need not take fright,’ he returned, in an odd, indif- 
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ferent sort of manner; ‘she will come round and be herself again ; 
but in the meantime she will no doubt tell you awful tales, though 
you are such a rock of sense, Laura, you will understand how to deal 
with her.’ 

‘There can be little difficulty in doing so, we both know every 
light and shade in her character,’ said Laura, who was greatly 
impressed by the change in Reginald. He was looking ill, pale, 
languid, with haggard eyes, a tinge of something like mockery in 
his pleasant smile, and a carelessness in his manner widely different 
from his former genial alertness. There was more of an effort 
than usual in his politeness to herself, and she felt keenly that she 
was far from a welcome guest, that there was mischief below the 
surface to which she had as yet no clue. ‘ Characters change a 
good deal with circumstances,’ Reginald was saying while these 
observations suggested themselves to Laura. ‘I assure you,’ he 
continued, addressing Madame Moscynski, ‘I consider Laura’s 
friendship for my wife a sort of triumphant refutation of all that 
wiseacres have said about the fleeting nature of feminine attach- 
ments—they are quite devoted to each other. How much of it 
is due to a certain aptitude for dominating on one side, and 
accepting domination on the other, is beyond me to calculate.’ 

‘That must be the result of habit,’ said Madame Moscynski. 
‘Mrs. Piers never gave me the idea of being ready to accept 
domination.’ 

‘I am, then, thé dominating power in our association?’ 
said Laura, with a grave smile. ‘That is a new position for 
me.’ . 

‘You are much stronger than Winnie, and “ behave as sich,”’ 
said Reginald, carelessly, pushing away his plate and again filling 
his glass. ‘But now that you are here, Laura, it will be very nice 
for her to have your company on her journey back. She was quite 
wild to go to England before the poor baby was taken ill. It has 
been all deucedly unfortunate, the loss of the little fellow has half 
turned her head— indeed, I am awfully cut up myself! Still, it will 
not do for me to sit down and weep.’ 

‘I cannot stay long, as you know,’ said Laura, startled by the 
possibilities shadowed forth in this speech ; ‘ and when she has you 
she can hardly want me.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said Reginald, impatiently. ‘But I have 
an engagement to visit a famous racing establishment near Pres- 
burg, where I have a chance of picking up some wonderful additions 
to the Pierslynn stud; so there is no use in my going over to 
England merely to come back again. Ican do Winnie no good, 
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and when we meet she will be better, and more inclined to attend 
to her husband than to nurse her grief.’ 

Laura had opened her lips to make an indignant reply, feeling 
alarmed and hurt by the tone of this speech, when a glimpse of a 
curious look in Madame Moscynski’s eyes, as though she were 
watching for what would come next, made her pause and say simply, 
‘T am always glad to be of use to Winnie—or to you—and, as she 
is awake, I will go to her now.’ 

She rose and left the room as she spoke, but, closing the door 
hastily, caught her dress in it. Opening it to free herself, the 
words ‘surprised ’ from Madame Moscynski and ‘infernal nuisance’ 
from Reginald caught her ear. 

Was she the infernal nuisance? That was little matter; this 
intention to let Winnie return to England alone was a symptom of 
estrangement that thoroughly alarmed her; so did Madame Mos- 
cynski’s subtle hint respecting temporary alienation of mind, one 
of those poison drops which might work incalculable evil. Laura 
thrilled for a moment with the idea that even she herself might 
have been put on a wrong scent had it not been for Winnie’s 
revelations in London. Now she was forearmed, and resolved not to 
let Reginald leave his wife without some attempt to open his eyes 
to the selfish indifference of his conduct. ‘How changed he is! 
how ill he looks!’ she thought as she paused at Winifrid’s door. 
‘Things are not as they should be; but I must be cautious, and 
wait till Winnie speaks before I attempt to interfere.’ 


( To be continued.) 
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Koundel. 


(From the French of Charles of Orleans.) 


‘ Alez-vous-en, alez, alez !’ 


Be off with you, be off, I say, | 
Worry and Dumps, and you, Sir Care ! 
Think you the upper hand to bear 


Of me for ever and a day ? : 


That will you not! By yea and nay, » 





Good Sense of you shall clear the stair! 
Be off with you, be off, I say, 
Worry and Dumps, and you, Sir Care! 


And if again you come this way, 
You and your crew, then Heaven, I swear, : 
A malison for you shall spare, j 
And whomsoever you obey. 


Be off with you, be off, I say! 


W. E. HENLEY. 
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